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Wednesday January 22nd 5pm to close 

An evening of wild, exotic, and completely 
delicious earth-lv and ocean-lv delights. 


Festivities begin at 2pm 
Judging begins at 3pm 
Raise Money!!! Win Prizes!!! 


Get down and get funky 


farmhouse style. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


[ TRIVIA Ev 
& hnlfyri. 


i STREET WiNOOSKTVfo 5404 MULEBARVT-COM 802 - 399 - 20 J 


INF: FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


heart, octopus, sweetbreads, sea urchin, pig’ 
ear, squid ink & more. 


Find more details ® 


POSITIVEPIE 






CHAD HOLLISTER BAND 
WITH SPECIAL GUEST 
BOW THAYER 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 7:30 P.M 
The Chad Hollister Band blends 
heartfelt, honest songwriti ng with 
catchy melodies, lyrics and grooves 
that leave you wanti ng more. You will 
laugh, smile, move, and remember that 
POSITIVE music is alive and well. 
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QUEBEC BEER NIGHT 





Thursday, January 16th 

Much love to our neighbors to the North! 

Trois Mousquetaires, Dieu Du Ciel!, Hopfenstark, Trou du Diahle 


- $4 Fernet draughts everyday - 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


Join us for Peak <Hi> 

CwnAv'iAMz-Af Spruce peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


WELL-STRUNG, 

THE SINGING 
STRING QUARTET 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 

7:00 P.M. 

The all-male string quartet 
Well-Strung features dassical 
musidans who sing, putti ng 
their own spin on the music 
of Mozart, Vivaldi, Rihanna, 

Adele, Lady Gaga, and more. Members have sung on Broadway and in opera, 
performed off -Broadway and at Carnegie Hall. Presented in conjunct)' on with 
Winter Rendezvous. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY - 
RUDOLF NUREYEV STATE 
BALLET THEATRE 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 7:00 P.M. 

The world's most beloved fairytale 
involving a beauti fill princess, an 
enchantment of sleep, a handsome 
prince, and triumph over adversity. This 
50r member ballet company on its third 
US tour hails from Ufa, famed dancer 
Rudolf Nureyev’s home town. Sponsored 
by Ferro Jewelers and TD Bank. 


<®> 

Spruce Peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


MORE OF 
WHAT YOU 
LOVE. 

Drop by & 
our 

-burgers 
-fish & 
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.Sarduc ci's , 

*Vrestaurant and barips. 



Celebrate our 
20 th Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

20% OFF m",« 


We appreciate the support 
of all of our valued customers, 
local farmers and trusted 
suppliers over the past 20 years. 


SSL 




Aslc about our new gluten-free menu! 

3 Main St, Montpelier • 223.0229 • sarcliiccis.com 


RICHER 

at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


A MOLLY STEVENS WEEKEND 

JANUARY 24TH & 25TH 

Join James Beard award-winning chef and cookbook author Molly Stevens 
for a weekend of roasting, braising and making savory winter tarts. 

SLOW FOOD CHEESE TASTING 

JANUARY 26TH 

Geek out with head cheesemakers and explore artisan cheesemaking in 
Vermont. Featuring Kate Turcotte of Shelburne Farms, Jeremy Stephenson 
from Spring Brook Farm, and award-winning author Jeff Roberts. 

Visit southendkitchenvt.com/classes to sign up. 

716 Pine Street, Burlington — 802.864.0505 


In Recognition of Martin Luther King Jr.'s Birthday 

★ 7 DAYS OF FILM FOR THOUGHT ★ 



THE11TH ANNUAL 


MOUNTAINTOP 
FILM FESTIVAL 


JANUARY 17-23, 2014 


SPONSORED BY 



CHECK OUR WEBSITE FOR MORE INFO + FILM DESCRIPTIONS WWW.M0UNTAINT0PFmwFESTIVAL.COM 
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facing 

facts 


A Case for Compassion 




THE STATE WE'RE IN 

Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
opiate abuse speech 
has attracted all 
kinds of national 
attention. One place 
you won't see it? In 
ads for Vermont 




ONE MORE 
FOR MORAN 


Burlington will take 
one more crack 
at transforming 
the Moran Plant 
— using a plan 
hatched by two 
college students. 

Otherwise, it's the 
wrecking ball. 


B arbara Brunette, the wife of a man fatally 
shot by police two months ago, implored the 
Burlington City Council Monday night to Invest 
more resources into taking better care of the mentally 
ill, Seven Days' Alicia Freese reported on the Off 
Message blog. 

A police officer shot Wayne Brunette on November 
6 in response to a call from his parents, who said the 
49-year-old was acting irrationally at their New North 
End home. Police say that Brunette, who struggled 
with schizophrenia, charged at two officers with a 
shovel before he was shot. 

Both officers were cleared of criminal wrongdoing. 
"My husband was a very caring, poetic, loving, 
romantic man. He was a fantastic father," Barbara 
Brunette told the council, "Policies have to be 
changed." 

Clearly on the verge of tears but maintaining 
her composure throughout Brunette outlined her 
proposal: "Training needs to be increased for police 
officers on how to handle mental health issues. Tasers 
need to be equipped in every vehicle. Every officer 
should have a Taser, should have pepper spray, a pellet 
gun — anything that's not lethal." 

When she returned to her seat. Burlington Police 
Chief Mike Schirling brought her a cup of water. Later 


he sat next to her, talking in hushed tones, and the two 
hugged before she stepped out of the room. 

Schirling and Barbara Brunette, it turns out, grew 
up close to one another in the North End. They both 
came to Monday's meeting to support a resolution put 
forth by City Councilor Dave Hartnett (D-Ward 4) that 
calls for a review of police procedures for dealing with 
mentally ill people. 

Councilors asked for a moment of silence after 
Brunette spoke, and they later passed the resolution 
unanimously. 

During his remarks, Schirling described a 
beleaguered mental health system — "We have folks 
literally living in our emergency departments for 
weeks on end" — that's relying too heavily on local law 
enforcement. 

The Burlington police chief has said that while all 
officers carry pepper spray, it wouldnt have been a 
plausible alternative in Brunette's case; because the 
man was threatening officers in a deadly way, they 
needed to respond in kind. 

Schirling said he recognizes that police presence 
can be counterproductive in these scenarios and 
that his department is continuing to work with the 
HowardCenter to minimize his officers' involvement in 
situations that don't involve "imminent risk." 


; w 

FOR WHOSE SAFETY? 

The mother of an 
Essex teenager 
killed by his father 
says she's been 
involuntarily 
committed to a 
psych ward since the 
murder. It just gets 
sadder and sadden 
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A HOME-BREWED 
PROBLEM 



$ 65,000 

That’s how 
much the 
maker of 
VerMints 
has to pay for 
erroneously 
implying 
the product is made in Vermont. The 
company gets to keep the “VerMints” 
name, though. 
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TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENQAVSVT.COM 

1. “Burlington Remembers Andy 'A-Dog' 
Williams" by Dan Bolles. The local music 
scene memorializes DJ A-Dog, who died 
late last year after a battle with leukemia. 

2. "An Iconic Woodstove Maker is Bringing 
Manufacturing Jobs Back to Vermont” 
by Ken Picard. Vermont Castings saved 
200 manufacturing jobs in the state after 
coming back from the brink of bankruptcy. 

3. Side Dishes: "Parkway Diner Is Reborn 
With New Owner" by Alice Levitt. A South 
Burlington breakfast landmark is back. 

4. "Violent Odyssey: Kidnapping Victim 
Speaks for First Time About Terrifying 
Road Trip" by Mark Davis. A St. Johnsbury 
man tells the story of the 2012 kidnapping 
that nearly killed him. 

5. "Sugarbush Owner, Former Merrill Lynch 
Exec Win Smith Writes Book' by Paul 
Heintz. Before he ran a ski resort. Win 
Smith had a close-up view of pre-banking- 
crisis Merrill Lynch. 




Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


Rule n° 12 

YOUR DEGREE PATHe 
IS AS UNIQUE AS YOU ARE. 


"I chose to enroll at 
Champlain College because 
offered me the flexibility 
that I needed." 





TATA HARPER 

Next Generation Beauty 

100% Natural & Nontoxic 


Also offering 
Tata Harper facials 


Mirror Mirror 

makeup • sklncare • day spa 
Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirronrt.com 
Locally ju ried - Locally Operated 
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FEEOback 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


BETTERING BRATTLEBORO 

I read [“Can ‘Niches in Inpatient 
Psychiatry' Redeem the Brattleboro 
Retreat?" December 18] with interest, 
for I finished up an eight-year term on 
the board of trustees in 2012. In fact, I 
was involved when the organization 
decided to expand the specialty service 
offerings as well as to open its doors to 
the state hospital patients after Tropical 
Storm Irene in 2011. Your readers would 
be interested to know the Retreat began 
offering specialty programming long 
before Tropical Storm Irene. Its LGBT 
and uniformed-service programs started 
in 2009 and were in no way designed to 
“redeem" the hospital, as suggested in 
the article’s title. 

Those expansion decisions were made 
in response to the changing nature of 
providing mental health services, and in 
recognition that 1. with health-care reform 
coming, the old way of providing services 
would need to be changed, and 2. the fi- 
nancial need to innovate. At the time, the 
Retreat was under severe financial duress 
and, simply put, such problems can be met 
basically in one of two ways: Increase reve- 
nues with growth or cut costs. Thankfully, 
the Retreat chose the former path, and, 
while it has not been without its pitfalls 
and challenges, the results have justified 
the decision. The Retreat is now a healthy 
organization serving more patients and 
employing more health care professionals 
than ever before. 



Your article also discusses challenges 
the Retreat has faced in 2013 with respect 
to deficiencies as cited by the Centers for 
Medicare & Medicaid Services. While I’m 
not privy to what occurred, I am aware that 
the hospital ultimately received a clean bill 
of health from the federal government — a 
fact that the article failed to mention. 

Until Tropical Storm Irene forced the 
closing of the state hospital in Waterbury, 
the Brattleboro Retreat's patient mix was 
largely voluntary. The decision to accept 
involuntary patients who were suddenly 
made homeless by a natural disaster showed 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


a willingness to restructure a portion of 
its long-standing care model. The Retreat 
came through as a better hospital and ac- 
complished what the decertified state hos- 
pital had been unable to do in the previous 
decade. 

As both an outsider and a non-health 
care professional, I was continually amazed 
at the ability of the Retreat's staff to meet 
the dizzying array of federal and state 
regulations, regulations that at some times 
appeared to be in conflict with each other. A 
hospital the size of the Retreat is an incred- 
ibly complex organization; adding to it a 
patient mix with the challenges of the state 
hospital patients basically overnight and 
expecting it to respond “perfectly" is naive 
thinking, at best. 

In my mind, the Retreat and its staff’s 
ability to continue to serve ever more pa- 
tients, patients who have more complicated 
illnesses, under an ever increasing and con- 
flicted regulatory burden with the skills that 
they do, is the real story to be told! 

Peter Sherlock 
BRATTLEBORO 



HONORING ANDY WILLIAMS 

Thank you for your coverage of Andy 
“A-Dog" Wiliams [“His Beat Goes On,” 
January 8]. I want to honor him by donat- 
ing some money to a cause he would ap- 
preciate. What would that be? 

Patty Heather-Lea 
BRISTOL 

Seven Days reached out to Williams' 
girlfriend, Josie Furchgott Sourdiffe, 
and her mom responded below: 

Andy became a spokesperson and firm 
supporter for two linked organizations 
that raise awareness and promote donor 
drives for the bone marrow bank: Be 
the Match (bethematch.org) and Mixed 
Marrow (mixedmarrow.org). Monetary 
contributions are definitely appreciated, 


but perhaps even more important is sign- 
ing up to be in the bone-marrow registry. 
It’s free, simple and painless — and it 
could save a life. They also encourage 
cord blood donations, which is another 
major breakthrough for people of mixed 
race like Andy who may not find a living 
donor who is a match. Eventually Friends 
for A-Dog, which is currently being set up 
as a nonprofit, will be channeling funds 
to these organizations as well as raising 
awareness on this issue. It would be an 
amazing legacy to honor Andy. 

Joan Furchgott 
SHELBURNE 


CORRECTIONS 

In last week's story “In Honor of 
Elvis; South Burlington *King’ Leads 
a Parallel Life,” we implied that 
Rosanne Greco was no longer on the 
South Burlington City Council. She 
is, but was not reelected as chair. Our 
apologies for the error. 

In last week's Fair Game column, Paul 
Heintz erroneously reported that 
former House majority leader Lucy 
Leriche “resigned her seat in June 
2012 to take a job with Green Mountain 
Power.” In fact, while Leriche an- 
nounced in May 2012 that she would 
not seek reelection, she served out the 
remainder of her term. In June, she 
was hired by Green Mountain Power. 

ATTENTION READERS 

Seven Days is looking for Vermonters 
willing to share their stories about 
long-term unemployment. Have you 
been looking for a job for months, 
with no luck? Are you making plans 
to get ahead — or barely making 
ends meet? If you’re willing to speak 
with a reporter, please send a brief 
summary of your experience to 
kathryn@sevendaysvt.com. 




Cin Cin! 

Please us join us this Saturday, 
1/18, from l-5pm as we taste 
through some of the wines from 
Italy’s Piedmont. This is a great 
chance to get to know one 
of the world’s premier 
winemaking regions. 

Goat Crazy 

There’s nothing plain jane about 
this deal. Organic Creamery 
4oz. goat logs have a smooth 
texture and tangy flavor. Top a 
cracker, stuff a chicken, or blend 
with roasted peppers to make a 
gourmet dip for the game. 

Just $1.99 each. 

Not Guilty! 

You’ll feel no guilt when you 
indulge in Almondina biscuits. 
They’re all natural, with no added 
nonsense, and are just $2.99. 
The verdict is in; a delicious deal! 


C lHEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

H86 Williston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Aljane Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10 am- 7 pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
invu.cheesetraders.com 



Red Square 

Well, blow mV house down/ 


WED 1/15 JAKE WHITESEll TRIO 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 

THU 1/16 RICK REDINGTON 8 THE IUV 7PM 
0 JAY BARON /DJ REIGN ONE 10PM 
FRI 1/17 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 
BURRITOS 8PM 

DJ M1XX 9PM / DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 1/18 DJ RAUL 6PM 

CHAMOMILE AND WHISKEY 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON /DJDK 11PM 
TUE 1/21 CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 1/22 COLLIN CRAIG CONTINUUM 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 

is6 church S-freet, Burli«gt°n 
Having a party? Rent the blue r°<W 
info/PredsruareVt.cowi 





The physicians and staff of Vermont Gynecology are passionate about 
women's health, and deeply committed to providing state-of-the-art, 
personalized gynecologic care in a warm and welcoming environment. 
Your well-being is our top priority, and we are honored to partner with 
you to optimize your health. 

Welcoming new patients! Most forms of insurance accepted. 


Come by for a quick bite before a movie or 
enjoy after work drinks and some shared plates. 


Vermont 


Smoked Chicken Nachos 
Meatballs & Rapini 
Chili-Lime Chicken Wings 


Flddlehead IPA 
Zero Gravity favorites 
Aqua Vitea Kombucha 


^ 0 Gynecology 


Kym Boyman, md Jane Conolly, MD Cheryl Gibson, MD Gailyn Thomas, MD 


163 Cherry Street I Burlington, VT 05401 I 651-8834 


pistil @ Wfnwen. 


Marmot' 


danformshoes 


DanformShoesVT.com O © 

BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


Pub Food Highlights: 


i Williston Road, South Burlington, VT 


(802)735-1252 | www.VTGyn.com 


KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 


KL MOU NTAI NSHOP.COM 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


HEALTH & FITNESS It's mid-January, and this issue is timed to bolster your 
commitments to eat less, exercise more, quit smoking, drinking, etc. But there's 
more to life than resolutions. Charles Eichacker goes out for Recess — a new 
enterprise that gets some Burlington employees playing games at lunchtime. 

Ken Picard pursues the safe-sex beat with a report on Sustain condoms, while 
Sarah Tuff interviews some black-belt babes who teach women self-defense, and 
Lindsay J. Westley tries to keep up with one-legged skier Vasu Sojitra. Alice Levitt 
tells us about professional foodies — including herself — who’ve found ways to 
drop pounds; and Corin Hirsch reports on the alarming rise of food allergies and 
sensitivities — and how chefs are coping. 
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This newspaper 
features interactive 
print — neato! 


Stuck in Vermont: Eva Sollberger makes a St. Albans 

© delivery run with her firewood dealer Pat Stanley, 
aka "the Wood Guy." The frigid temps this winter 
have kept him busy. 
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dear^lucy. 


lA/inicr SaAf 

This weekend, 

Jiuuuuy -JZCfa/ 

CELEBRATE BY TAKING 
20 % *£ 
si&reitruuZ'f 

Great savings on 

EVERYTHING IN THE STORE! 

SeLuf items uic/ruletU 



T^icttirat: 

UGG Classic Short 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fri-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 





MAKE THE 
CHANGE 

Yesterday you said tomorrow. 


BUY 9 MONTHS —GET 3 FREE 
BUY4M0NTHS — GET 1 FREE 

CANNOT BE COMBINED WITH ANY OTHER OFFERS. EXPIRES 1/22/14 

OVER 250 classes per week! 




EDGE 



SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THEFtAPY 
KIDS& FITNESS 


Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

EDGEVT.COM 18021 860-EDGE 133431 INFO@EDGEVT.COM 


S SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


GREAT FAMILY PLANS I GROUP CLASSES TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 




TUESDAY 21 
Back to Nature 

Rather than paint and paintbrushes, Andy 
Goldsworthy's palette consists of fl owers, twigs, 
stones and even icicles. Disenchanted with 
traditional studio settings, the internationally 
acclaimed artist works exclusively outdoors, using 
found objects to create site-specifi c sculptures and 
land art. Filmmaker * omas Riedel sheimer cap- 
tures this groundbreaking creative process in the 
award-winning 2001 documentary River and Tides. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 92 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


FRIDAY 17 

Well Said 

According to the Chinese zodiac, 2014 is the 
Year of the Horse. Using this fact as a creative 
prompt, lyrical artists perform original material 
at WORDICRAFT Experimental Art Rhymes. 
Streamed live on Goddard College's radio station, 
this evening of spoken word and hip-hop perfor- 
mances celebrates the art of wordplay. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SO 


SATURDAY 18-MONDAY 20 

Field Days 

Hot cider, horse-drawn vehicles and visits with farm 
animals make for a memorable winter's day. At the 
Sleigh Ride Weekend, folks travel across open 
acres, then head inside where the award-winning 
documentary Nine From Little Rock screens in 
observance of Martin Luther King Jr. Day. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SO 


THURSDAY 16 

MELTING POT 


When Red Baraat (pictured) performs, the eight-piece, 
Brooklyn-based band brings a multitude of musical 
infl uences to the stage. Founded in 2008 by dhol player 
Sunny Jain, the group has risen to fame with a signature 
sound that threads elements of jazz, go-go, funk and 
hip-hop into traditional North Indian bhangra rhythms. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 48 


SUNDAY 19 

Choose Your Own Adventure 

Looking to cross dogsledding and winter survival 
skills off your bucket list? ° ese cold-weather 
pursuits are among the many offered at the Stowe 
Tour de Snow. Skiers, snowshoers, runners and 
walkers of all ages and abilities hit up different 
stations along the town's 5.3-mile recreation 
path, where they participate in a wide variety of 


TUESDAY 21 
Perfectly Paired 

While their individual approaches to music may 
differ, singer-songwriters Damien Jurado and 
Ana's Mitchell are bound by their gift for story- 
telling. Based in Seattle and Brooklyn (byway of 
Vermont), respectively, they channel far-reaching 
infl uences when pushing the limits of folk and rock. 
° e duo is bound to turn heads at ArtsRiot. 


ONGOING 

Good Foundation 

Y ou don't have to travel too far before a struc- 
ture featured in the exhibit ‘Observing Vermont 
Architecture" comes into view. Curated by 
Buildings of Vermont coauthors Curtis B. Johnson 
and Glenn M. Andres, thelOO photographs capture 
the craftsmanship behind barns, libraries, meeting- 
houses and other physical representations of the 
state's history. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE66 





FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


$ 20.14 

Service Menu 


Add one of these services 
to your regular-priced 
service for only $20.14: 
-Classic Manicure 
-Foot Soak/Massage 
-Mini REN Facial 
-Brow Shaping 
& Chair Massage combo 

Ends January 31; may not be combined 
w/ other discounts or spht between 
multiple guests. 




166 Battery Street 
Downtown Burlington 
802.658.6006 • minispavt.com 
Formerly "Tootsies” — 
Everything's the Same but the Name 




A Choice Change 


R oe v. Wade remains the law of the 
land, but antiabortion advocates 
have had a remarkable three- 
year run restricting access to the 
procedure. According to the Guttmacher 
Institute, an abortion rights group, 22 
states passed 70 new laws limiting the 
practice in 2013 alone. 

This year, abortion rights supporters 
are hoping to notch a few wins of their 
own in states that hue to the blue end of 
the political spectrum. 

In New York, Gov. Andrew cuomo is 
pushing what he calls a "Women’s Equality 
Act,” one ofwhose provisions would codify 
a woman's right to choose. And here in 
Vermont, some legislators are hoping to 
remove from the books an ancient, unen- 
forceable law that criminalizes the prac- 
tice of providing abortions. 

"I would say with the exception of here 
and a couple other places, our strategy is 
much more reactionary. It’s more defen- 
sive,” says nick carter, Vermont lobbyist 
for Planned Parenthood of Northern New 
England, whose parent organization is 
behind the push. “I think there’s a consen- 
sus that, when possible, we’ll pursue more 
offensive legislation.” 

To that end, Carter’s organization 
hopes the Vermont legislature will pass a 
new bill introduced by Sen. tim ashe (D/P- 
Chittenden) and five others that would 
excise from statute an 1846 law punishing 
abortion providers with five to 20 years in 

To be clear, the old law hasn't been 
in effect since 1972, when the Vermont 
Supreme Court ruled on Beecham v. Leahy 
& Jeffords (yes, that Leahy and Jeffords), 
which struck it down. Because the state 
simultaneously deemed it legal to obtain 
an abortion but illegal to provide one, the 
court decided, it was "subject to the charge 
of hypocrisy.” 

The next year, of course, the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down Roe, which 
found that the due process clause of the 
14th Amendment protected a woman’s 
right to obtain an abortion. 

So if not one, but two courts say 
Vermont’s law doesn’t fly, what’s the point 
of repealing it? 

"The effect of passage of the bill would 
be purely technical,” Ashe says. “Though 
in light of uncertainty in Washington and 
in other states, I think there is symbolic 
impact that Vermont is removing the ves- 
tige of a different time, in terms of a wom- 
an’s right to choose, rather than returning 
to that time.” 

Ashe isn’t the first to propose the idea 
of cleaning up Vermont’s abortion-related 
statutes; nor does his bill go as far as one 


introduced in the House last year by Rep. 
tim jerman (D-Essex Junction) and 18 
others. In addition to striking out the old 
language, the House bill would affirma- 
tively state that, “The right of a woman 
to terminate her pregnancy shall not be 
restricted.” 

Jerman says he introduced his bill after 
learning from a daughter who works at the 
Guttmacher Institute that Vermont is one 
of just 12 states with pre-Koe, antiabor- 
tion laws on the books. He says that even 
if there's no immediate threat to Roe or 
Beecham, Vermont should still take action. 

“When Vermont leads on almost any 
issue, it’s noticed nationally," Jerman says. 

mary hahn beerworth, executive di- 
rector of Vermont Right to Life, calls the 
whole discussion “a joke.” 

THE LEGISLATURE 
IS DOING, KNEE-JERK, 

WHATEVER 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
WANTS THEM TO. 

MARY HAHN BEERWORTH 


“If they take it up, we’re going to be 
pointing out that it’s a nonsensical waste 
of time," she says. “The legislature is doing, 
knee-jerk, whatever Planned Parenthood 
wants them to. Could they stop and see if 
there's an actual problem they're trying to 
address?” 

Whether the legislature will actually 
take action this year remains an open ques- 
tion. While majorities in both the House 
and Senate favor abortion rights — as does 
Gov. peter shumlin — there is some risk 
that bringing it to the floor could result 
in unintended consequences, says Senate 
Judiciary Committee Chairman dick sears 
(D-Bennington). 

“It's always an issue of who might 
amend it,” Sears says. "It might put people 
on record on certain issues.” 

Of course, that might not be a bad thing 
for Democrats and Progressives hoping to 
distinguish themselves from Republicans 
on more popular, social issues ahead of an 
election that will surely focus on the chal- 
lenges of health care reform. 

Sears, whose committee will determine 
whether Ashe’s bill moves forward, says 
that the legislature typically leaves stand- 
ing statute alone until it has some other 
reason to meddle with it. But, noting that 


he supports abortion rights, Sears says, “I 
don’t have a problem with picking it up at 
some point this session.” 

Vermont Health Dis Connect 

Gov. Shumlin did a masterful job last week 
of changing the subject in the Statehouse 
to something other than Vermont Health 
Connect. 

On the first day of the legislative ses- 
sion last Tuesday, the gov got out in front 
of lawmakers who've grown testy over 
chronic technical problems plaguing the 
state's federally mandated insurance ex- 
change. At a rare appearance before the 
House and Senate health care committees, 
he announced that he would dispatch 
Commerce Secretary Lawrence miller 
to troubleshoot the system and hire an 
outside entity to investigate its persistent 
problems. 

Vermont Health Connect, he assured 
committee members, was “hitting its 
stride.” What’s more, he said, the website’s 
problems wouldn’t deter him from pursu- 
ing universal health insurance by 2017. 

And then he moved on. 

The next day, Shumlin devoted all 34 
minutes of his ceremonial State of the 
State address to a single subject: the opiate 
crisis he said is threatening Vermont (see 
Local Matters story, page 14). Nary a word 
was mentioned about Vermont Health 
Connect. 

Shumlin’s singular focus on opiates was 
so compelling and so unique that even the 
national press corps took notice of little 
old Vermont — home of ice cream, teddy 
bears and now, um, heroin addicts. An on- 
the-scene report by the New York Times’ 
Katharine seelye, which briefly sat atop the 
Grey Lady’s homepage Thursday morning, 
spawned a flurry of news hits for the gov. 

Soon enough, Shummy was talking opi- 
ates on PBS, NPR, MSNBC and any other 
station that could book him. 

Unfortunately for Shumlin, with legis- 
lators back in town after an eight-month 
siesta, it wasn't that easy to shake the 
Vermont Health Connect story. 

Later in the week, insurance company 
officials told members of the House Health 
Care Committee they needed to know 
within weeks whether problems process- 
ing small business employees’ premium 
payments would be resolved. If not, the 
insurers said, they'd seek yet another 
contingency plan: to allow businesses still 
lacking new health plans to bypass the 
state's website and enroll directly with the 
carriers. 

Speaking on VPR’s "Vermont Edition" 
Friday, Shumlin said he hoped to work out 
the kinks in time to meet the insurance 
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companies’ deadline. But, he hinted, "If 
there is a contingency needed, we're going 
to deploy it.” 

Sure enough, that contingency was 
deployed Tuesday morning. 

Department of Vermont Health Access 
Commissioner mark larson, who oversees 
the exchange, told reporters at a Winooski 
press conference that, once again, the ad- 
ministration had fallen short 
of its goal: The system still 
couldn’t process payments for 
small businesses seeking to 
insure their employees. 

In order to provide "clar- 
ity" and “predictability" to employers, 
Larson said, those required to select new 
plans by April 1 would now be required to 
sign up through the insurance companies 
— not Vermont Health Connect’s website. 

“Our decision today isn't based on an 
impending deadline,” Larson said, but 
rather a desire to provide “time and clar- 
ity" to employers to get the job done. 

Not everyone bought the “predictabil- 
ity” spin. 

Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
President betsy bishop, who has been 
calling for such a contingency plan since 
October, said later Tuesday, “Very little 
about small business enrollment in 
Vermont Health Connect has been pre- 
dictable over the last four or five months.” 

First, businesses with 50 or fewer em- 
ployees were told they had to enroll through 
the website by December. Then, they were 
told in November they could also choose to 
put it off until April 1 or enroll through their 
carrier. In December, businesses that opted 
to stick with the website were told that, like 
it or not, their new plans might not take 
effect until April. Now, they're being told to 
skip the website altogether and just call the 
insurance companies. 

“It begs the question,” said Lt. Gov. phil 
scott, a Republican, “When all is said and 
done, if we’re saying insurance companies 
are better able to process payments after 
all we've done, what have we gotten for 
the eightysomething-million dollars we've 
spent? Because we've gone back to what 
we had before: The insurance companies 
are doing the processing." 

In the legislature, Tuesday’s announce- 
ment threatens to add fuel to the fire. 

House Minority Leader don turner 
(R-Milton), who’d planned to reiterate 
his calls for such a contingency plan at a 
press conference scheduled for Tuesday 
morning, said he’s “disappointed it took 
so long for the governor to come to this 
conclusion. I mean, we're 14 days into the 
month of January. We were calling for this 
back in October.” 


Democratic legislators, meanwhile, 
are wary of being blamed for the website’s 

House Health Care Committee 
Chairman mike fisher, who said he told 
administration officials he favored the 
deployment of the contingency plan, 
said he's relieved they took action. But 
he said he plans to continue holding 
weekly hearings to monitor 
the situation. 

“I think my job at this time 
is to continue to shine a bright 
light on the process and con- 
tinue to push all the entities to 
get the system working," he said. 

When Shumlin delivers his budget 
address Wednesday, he’ll surely con- 
tinue to focus on opiate abuse — a 
worthy subject, if ever there was one. 
But with the Klieg lights shining on 
Vermont Health Connect — at least until 
those pesky legislators go home in May 
— it's unlikely Shumlin will be able to 
change the subject completely. 

Media Notes 

As we reported online over the holidays, 
Seven Days has hired former VTDigger 
reporter alicia freese to cover Burlington, 
health care and higher education. A 
Tunbridge native and Pomona College 
graduate, Freese went to work for Digger 
in September 2012 and covered everything 
from human services to statewide politics. 

Freese fills the second new reporting 
position at Seven Days since former Valley 
News editor jeff oood was named as the 
paper’s coeditor for news in September. 
Freese started Monday. 

Replacing her at VTDigger is laura 
krantz, who comes from MetroWest Daily 
in Framingham, Mass. ABoston University 
grad, Krantz won the New England 
Newspaper & Press Association’s 2013 
Morley Piper First Amendment Award. 

The Lebanon, N.H.-based Valley News, 
meanwhile, has promoted longtime edito- 
rial page editor martin frank to replace 
Good as the paper’s editor. Frank was a 
reporter and editor at New Hampshire’s 
Keene Sentinel before joining the Valley 
News in 1986. © 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic part- 
ner of Seven Days publisher and coeditor 
Paula Routly. 
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What’s the Drug Deal? 

Diagnosing Vermont’s Opiate ‘Crisis’ 
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G ov. Peter Shumlin grabbed state 
and national headlines last 
week when he used his State 
of the State address to launch a 
campaign against a “rising tide" of opiate 
addiction and related crime. 

“In every corner of our state, heroin 
and opiate drug addiction threatens us,” 
Shumlin declared to a packed House cham- 
ber as the 2014 legislative session began. 
“It is a crisis bubbling just beneath the 
surface that may be invisible to many, but 
it’s already highly visible to law enforce- 
ment, medical personnel, social services, 
addiction treatment providers and far too 
many Vermont families. It requires all of us 
to take action before the quality of life that 
we cherish so much is compromised.” 

There is little doubt that Shumlin was 
correct in identifying opiate addiction, and 
a shortage of treatment options, as serious 
problems. Vermont had the nation’s high- 
est rate of illicit drug use in 2010-2011; 
police are making more arrests for heroin 
and other drug-related crimes; and 1,000 
people are on waiting lists for treatment. 

But was the governor correct to assert 
that there is a “growing epidemic” and a 
“rising tide” of addiction and drug-related 
crime spreading across Vermont? The 
answer to that question is far from simple. 

While the measures of opiate addiction 
and drug-related crime cited by Shumlin 
and his supporters are going up, other key 
indicators have remained unchanged — or 
even fallen — in recent years. Consider; 

• A2013 VermontDepartmentofHealth 
report found the number of people hospi- 
talized for opiate overdoses in the preced- 
ing 10 years has remained “consistent” 

• The number of opiate-related deaths 
in Vermont has not changed significantly 
since 2006, and actually dropped 8 per- 
cent from 2011 to 2013. The Department 
of Health said it could discern “no specific 
trend” in opiate deaths in the past decade. 
(In 2013, as Shumlin noted, the number of 
heroin deaths nearly doubled, from nine 
to 17. Deaths from prescription opiates fell 
from 46 to 39.) 

• Shumlin correctly stated that the 
number of Vermonters in treatment for 
opiate addiction has surged nearly 800 
percent since 2000. However, health ex- 
perts say that figure likely overstates the 
increase in new addictions; at least some 
of the jump can be traced to existing ad- 
dicts claiming a greatly expanded array of 
treatment slots. 

ing problem of heroin, he also suggested 



that prescription drug abuse was part 
of the “rising tide.” However, 2013 
Vermont Health Department surveys of 
adults, high school students and middle 
school students have shown that the 
misuse of prescription drugs, most of 
which are opiates, has not increased 
since 2007. 

elude larceny, burglary and vehicle theft 
— the category of crime that law enforce- 
ment officials typically identify as being 
committed by addicts seeking money to 
buy drugs — have steadily declined in 
Vermont since 2008, according to federal 
statistics. 

The Shumlin administration referred 
most questions to Health Commissioner 
Harry Chen. While acknowledging figures 
that seem to contradict the assertion of a 
“rising tide,” Chen said his boss was right 
to draw attention to opiate addiction and 
those who cannot access treatment. “The 
case can be made very easily that it’s a 
huge problem in Vermont," Chen said. 
“Most Vermonters agree that this requires 
focus and attention, and I applaud the 
governor." 


Treatment Tells 

In his State of the State address and ap- 
pearances afterward, Shumlin painted a 
grim picture of opiate addiction spreading 
from big cities into a peaceful state, leaving 
shattered lives in its wake. He pointed to 
the example of Dustin Machia, one of the 
addicts featured in The Hungry Heart, Bess 
O’Brien's documentary film about drug 
abuse in the St. Albans area. 

A young man raised on a dairy farm, 
“Dustin started using drugs in 10th grade, 
during a 15-minute break between school 
exams,” Shumlin recounted. His addiction 
to OxyContin, a prescription painkiller, 
quickly grew from a $100-a-week to a 
$3,500-a-week habit, leading him to steal 
more than $20,000 worth of farm tools and 
equipment from his own parents. 

‘“Be careful because your addiction is 
waiting out in your driveway, just getting 
stronger, just waiting for you to slip up and 
take you away,'” Shumlin quoted Machia as 
saying. With support from his family and 
treatment from Franklin County pediatri- 
cian Fred Holmes, Machia beat his drug 
problem and has been clean for five years. 

Machia is just one of many Vermonters 
who have seen their lives — and those of 


their families, friends and communities 
— ravaged by addiction. Shumlin cited 
a 770 percent jump in people receiving 
treatment for opiate addiction since 2000 
and a long list of people waiting to enroll. 

But health experts acknowledge that 
those numbers should probably come with 
a disclaimer: The dramatic rise in people 
enrolling in opiate treatment is at least 
partly a product of successful initiatives 
to open new treatment centers and allow 
doctors to treat addicts in their own of- 
fices. The 770 percent is attributable not 
just to a surge in demand for treatment, 
they said in response to questions, but also 
to an increased supply of treatment 

“We began to look at, ‘Is there a better 
way to put the pieces together to expand 
access and getting it to more people 
who need this treatment?'” said Barbara 
Cimaglio, the state health department’s 
deputy commissioner for alcohol and drug 
abuse programs. “It’s in everyone’s best 
interests to get people help and get them 
into recovery.” 

In 2000, the baseline year of Shumlin’s 
treatment statistic, there was no place to 
receive treatment for opiate addiction in 
Vermont; patients had to travel out of state. 
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But in 2002, the HowardCenter opened a 
methadone clinic in Burlington and other 
clinics followed — in West Lebanon, N.H. 
(2004), the Northeast Kingdom (2005), 
Brattleboro (2007) and Berlin (2008). On 
January 1 of this year, a regional treatment 
facility opened to serve St. Johnsbury and 
Newport 

The treatment efforts went well beyond 
new centers. In early 2004, Vermont doc- 
tors got the green light to administer pa- 
tients buprenorphine, another drug used 
to treat opiate addicts, 
in the privacy of their 
own offices. 

By 2012, more than 
4,200 Vermonters 
were in treatment 
for an opiate addic- 
tion, according to the 
Department of Health. 

Asked whether an 
increasing number of 
addicts, or the expan- 
sion of programs, ac- 
counts for the surge, 

Cimaglio said: "I think 
it's a combination of 
both. If you look at all 
the data and listen to 
law enforcement, they are seeing a spike. 
At the same time, you’re seeing us provide 
more treatment.” 

In response to questions about 
whether the increased supply of treatment 
accounts for a portion of the treatment sta- 
tistic, Chen said: “Your point is well taken. 
I don't really know that, but right now 
we’re getting Vermonters treated for their 
addiction, and that’s what my [focus] is.” 

Demand for treatment has held steady 
— rather than increased — in recent 
years, said Bob Bick, director of mental 
health and substance abuse services at the 
HowardCenter. But demand is strong, he 
stressed, noting he welcomed Shumlin’s 
pledge to devote $200,000 to expand 
treatment options in the short term and 
to devote more resources to the problem 

“Part of the talk for the state and pro- 
viders is we don't know how much of this 
iceberg is below the water,” Bick said. “We 
know what’s above the water; that’s the 
people in treatment. We're trying to pre- 
dict what actual unmet demand is. Right 
now, the goal is to meet the demand that 
we know exists, and then we will see what 
continues to exist.” 

Top Three Threats 

Derived from the opium poppy, all opiates 
fall into one of two categories: legal but 
often-abused prescription drugs such as 
morphine or OxyContin, which are de- 
signed to alleviate pain or bring sleep; and 
illegal varieties such as heroin. 

Last week, the governor, along 
with House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown), Senate President John 
Campbell (D-Windsor) and others said 


they were concerned about an opiate "epi- 
demic” in Vermont. Shumlin also spoke of 
a “full-blown heroin crisis.” 

The administration's case for a surge 
in heroin use, however, seems strongest. 
Shumlin and other officials say that as 
the prescription drug wave seems to be 
subsiding, heroin may be rising to take 
its place. The number of people receiving 
treatment for heroin jumped 40 percent 
from 2012 to 2013, Shumlin said. 

Several factors have fueled heroin's 
popularity. In 2010, 
makers of OxyContin 
changed the formula 
for the drug, making 
it more difficult to get 
high by snorting it. 
Heroin is now cheaper 
than OxyContin or 
other illegally obtained 
prescription opiates, 
according to Burlington 
Police Chief Michael 
Schirling. And dealers 
can triple their money 
by traveling from big 
East Coast cities, where 
a bag of heroin goes 
for less than $10, to 
Vermont towns, where it sells for as much 
as $30. 

State police estimate that $2 million in 
heroin and opiates makes its way into the 
state every week. 

Vermont health researchers say other 
problems are just as severe — if not worse 
— than the state's opiate abuse. In 2012, the 
health department’s State Epidemiological 
Outcomes Workgroup set out to identify 
areas in which Vermont should focus its 
substance-abuse efforts. The group identi- 
fied "clearly and unambiguously" three 
problems “that should continue to receive 
high priority in the state's prevention ef- 
forts ... underage drinking, high-risk drink- 
ing and marijuana use.” 

The top problems — alcohol and mari- 
juana abuse — were unchanged from 2007, 
when the question was last addressed; 
opiates didn't make the list in either year. 
In response to growing concern about 
opiate addiction, the workgroup’s 2012 
report noted that it conducted meetings 
that were "generated by a noted discrep- 
ancy between the perception of the extent 
of the prescription-drug misuse problem 
in Vermont and data that appeared incon- 
sistent with this perception.” 

SEOW’s John Searles said he was not 
surprised by the findings. Despite the 
alarm about heroin and prescription-drug 
abuse in recent years, historical patterns 
show that people abuse alcohol and mari- 
juana more than opiates, cocaine or other 
substances. 

The report found 26 percent of 
Vermonters age 12 and up had engaged 
in binge drinking in a one-month period 
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What’s the Drug Deal? 

and 11 percent had used marijuana. By 
comparison, 4.6 percent had misused a 
prescription drug, and 3.9 percent had 
used an “illicit drug.” The study did not 
provide specific figures for heroin. 

“Alcohol is the No. 1 problem we look at in 
every data set The data suggest that alcohol 
and marijuana are more significant in terms 
of burden on the system,” Searles said in an 
interview. He added, “But the increase in 
people on opiates, that’s a huge public health 
concern. It’s clear to me, in terms of treat- 
ment data, something needs to be done.” 

The Crime Connection 

In a press conference following his State 
of the State address, Shumlin, who faces 
reelection in November, was flanked by 
key legislators, police officials, prosecu- 
tors — even Vermont Supreme Court Chief 
Justice Paul Reiber, who has been unusu- 
ally outspoken in declaring that the court 
system cannot alone fix the drug problem. 
They were there to reinforce the point 
that opiate addiction is directly linked to 
increased criminal activity. 

“He travels the state almost every 
single day and has heard from addicts, 
providers of treatment, police chiefs, the 
U.S. Attorney ... He's heard from just about 
everyone, and he gets the same response 
everywhere he goes,” Shumlin spokes- 
woman Sue Allen said. 

The Vermont Judiciary says that felony 
filings have increased by 9 percent in the 
past five years, half of which can be at- 
tributed to drug crimes. Additionally, the 
judiciary says, abuse and neglect cases 
are up 33 percent in the same time frame; 
Reiber said he believes much of that is tied 
2 to families ravaged by drugs. 

8 U.S. Attorney Tristram Coffin said his 
j» office has seen a big spike in indictments 
5 of heroin defendants. In 2010, the office 
z saw 12 heroin indictments; the number 
S rose to 72 in 2013. The amount of heroin 
seized during busts also seems to have in- 
creased, said both Coffin and Schirling. For 


example, last March, state police stopped 
a Cadillac in Williamstown that was alleg- 
edly returning from Brooklyn with 2,600 
bags of heroin in the trunk. 

“Anyone who works in law enforce- 
ment or the treatment field will tell you we 
have a huge problem here,” Coffin said. 

Max Schlueter runs the Vermont 
Justice Research Center, a state-funded 
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group that examines crime trends and the 
impact of policy decisions. He said drug- 
crime arrests may not be as useful a ba- 
rometer as they might seem. Drug arrests, 
he said, are usually a product of police 
enforcement efforts — searching a car, for 
instance, or setting up a sting. 

“It’s important to understand that 
arrests for drugs are really a measure of 
police action," Schlueter said. “They aren’t 
a measure of actual crime.” Thus, he said, 
it’s impossible to determine whether 
the increase represents a dramatically 
increased drug-crime rate, heightened 
enforcement efforts — or both. 


Schleuter and other experts say a more 
reliable measure of whether opiate addic- 
tion is fueling additional crime is property- 
crime statistics, which tend to rise when 
addicts break into homes and businesses 
and use other types of theft to pay for ex- 
pensive habits. 

The most up-to-date figures on 
crime rates come from the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation, whose numbers 
show that nearly every type of crime 
in Vermont has fallen in recent years, 
including property crime, which law 
enforcement officials have long de- 
scribed as an outgrowth of drug 
addiction. 

In 2008, the state recorded 15,903 
property crimes. By 2012, that number 
had dropped 6 percent, to 15,016 property 

‘Tomorrow Could Be Too Late’ 

In his speech, Shumlin called for an array of 
initiatives to address the opiate problem. He 


proposed setting aside $200,000 to bolster 
staffing and reduce waiting lists at treatment 
centers; $760,000 for county prosecutors 
to conduct evidence-based screenings and 
redirect addicts out of the court system and 
into treatment; and $20,000 to fund a high 
school tour for O’Brien and her movie's 
subjects. He also proposed stiffer sentences 
for out-of-state dealers who come here to 
sell drugs and for anyone who breaks into a 
house using a gun. 

Those proposals have already gained 
support in the Statehouse, where law- 
makers are pondering a variety of related 
measures. 

“We do believe the opiate problem 
has risen to a level where we have to take 
action. I don’t think there’s anybody in 
this building who would proclaim it isn't 
a problem,” Republican State Sen. Joe 
Benning, a defense attorney, said in an 
interview. 

People directly involved with efforts 
to combat addiction were cheered by 
Shumlin’s push to immediately improve 
access to treatment. Standing at the gov- 
ernor's side, Machia explained; “If I’m an 
addict today, and something major hap- 
pens, and I decided it’s time to go, find a 
bed at a rehab somewhere, and I'm ready 
to go right now, I need to go right now 
because if I don’t go right now and I wait 
until tomorrow, tomorrow could be too 
late,” Machia said. “I could be dead.” 

In Burlington, Bick said even if the 
statistical case is more muddled than what 
officials presented last week, it matters 
little to the addicts trying to get help, and 
to the providers who don’t have enough 
resources to go around. 

“To the individuals and families affected 
by this, it’s one person at a time. Sometimes 
we look at treatment numbers and wait- 
ing lists, we lose sight of the trees for the 
forest," HowardCenter’s Bick said. ‘When 
I'm talking with a mother who has just lost 
her 25-year-old son to an opiate overdose, 
all the data and statistics become meaning- 
less. It’s very personal, and it’s very real.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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UVM Slavery Study Challenges 
Vermont’s Abolitionist Rep 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

ermonfs founding family — the 
Ethan Allen clan — is gener- 
ally extolled as a collection of 
freedom fighters embodying the 
qualities of courage, independence and 
tolerance that have come to characterize 

Aspects of that image — the freedom- 
fighter and tolerance parts, anyway — need 
revision, according to a new study of slavery 
in early Vermont by UVM historian Harvey 
Amani Whitfield. He’ll be discussing his 
findings in a pair of talks in Montpelier and 
Burlington on January 20 — MLK Jr. Day. 

Whitfield’s research explodes the 
myth that the abolitionist provision in the 
Republic of Vermont’s 1777 constitution 
ended slavery in 
the territory. The 
ban on holding 
black adults as 
slaves was indeed 
the first of its kind in the New World and 
launched Vermont's progressive tradition, 
Whitfield acknowledges. But, he adds, 
an unknown but significant number of 
black Vermonters remained in bondage 
several years after slavery was supposedly 
prohibited. 

“In fact, the state is home not only 
to a rich abolitionist history, but also to 
the more troublesome story of slavery,” 
Whitfield writes in The Problem of Slavery 
in Early Vermont, 1777-1810. 

Limiting the ban to African males 
older than 21 and females over the age of 
18 meant children could lawfully remain 
enslaved in Vermont for as long as 20 
years after the constitution was promul- 
gated. But plenty of adult Vermonters of 
African descent also did not gain freedom 
because the 1777 decree went unenforced, 
Whitfield points out. 

Many residents of what would become 
the State of Vermont in 1791 apparently had 
no problem with neighbors who continued 
to hold slaves, Whitfield suggests. Those 
defying the emancipation initiative included 
some of "the most respectable inhabitants of 
the state,” the historian observes in his book. 

Among this slave-holding and lawless 
elite were Vermont Supreme Court Judge 
Stephen Jacob and Levi Allen, described 
by Whitfield as “Ethan’s troublesome 
brother.” And nearly 60 years after the 
supposed abolition of slavery in Vermont, 
Ethan Allen’s daughter, Lucy Caroline 
Hitchcock, returned to Burlington from 
Alabama in possession of two slaves — a 
mother and child. Hitchcock continued 
to enslave this pair for six years in the 
Queen City. 
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Ethan Allen himself may also have been 
a slave owner, Whitfield suggested in an in- 
terview. “I can’t say this will be proven, but 
he does refer to having servants, and in the 
English Atlantic world references to ‘ser- 
vants’ often means ‘slaves,’” Whitfield said. 

Due to his previous research on slavery 
in the northeastern United States and in 
Canada’s Maritime provinces, Whitfield 
says he was not surprised to find that slav- 
ery continued in Vermont long after it had 
been declared over. Those circumstances 
prevailed in many of the states that had 
decreed an end to slavery, he notes. “But 
I was surprised to see the brazen attitude 
of certain people in Vermont in holding 
slaves,” Whitfield adds. The story of Judge 
Jacob's arrogant enslavement of a woman 
named Dinah was “really shocking,” he 
says, in that it revealed the indifference of 
many of the Windsor notable’s neighbors 
to his repudiation of the principle of liberty 
for all Vermonters. 

“It’s important to me as an African- 
descended person living in Vermont to see 
these nuances,” comments Whitfield, who 
has taught at UVM for 10 years. 

In showing that the elimination of slav- 
ery in Vermont was actually an ongoing 


process and not a clear-cut break from the 
past, Whitfield acknowledges and builds 
on the work of other historians such as 
Ray Zirblis and Kari Winter. In addition, 
he cautions, “I don't intend for my book to 
be seen as the last word on this subject.” 

But it does make a valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary understanding of 
Vermont’s history of both abolitionism 
and slavery, says Winter, a former UVM 
professor who now teaches in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Winter rediscovered and annotated an 
autobiography by Jeffrey Brace, a former 
slave who settled in Vermont in 1783. 

“Amani has found some sources that 
neither I nor Ray had considered in depth," 
Winter says in regard to Whitfield’s book “We 
live in a culture that caricatures good and evil 
Real life is more complicated than that — in 
fine 18th and 19th century as well as today — 
and I think Amani's work conveys that" 

Questions remain about the history of 
slavery in Vermont, Whitfield says, noting 
that court records that may contain valu- 
able information are "scattered” through- 
out the state and have not been thoroughly 
sifted. Among the unknowns: the number 
of slaves held in Vermont post-1777. 

Even as he challenges self-congratula- 
tory assumptions about Vermont’s historic 
commitment to human rights, Whitfield 
insists that the state is right to take pride in 
its abolitionist principles. He notes that the 
Vermont legislature passed two laws — one 
in 1786 and a similar but stronger measure 
in 1806 — forbidding the traffickingof slaves 
in the state. "Vermonters knew that some- 
thing was wrong, and they tried to deal with 
it both those times,” Whitfield says. 

Righteousness in the cause of black 
freedom was made manifest in the Allen 
clan, too. Whitfield's book takes note of “the 
glowing significance of Ebenezer Allen’s 
decision in 1777 to free Dinah Mattis and 
her daughter Nancy because ‘it is not Right 
in the Sight of god to Keep Slaves.’” 

In his January 20 talks, Whitfield says, 
“one of the most important lessons I can 
teach is that nobody wears only white hats 
or only black hats. That's not how this his- 
tory works.”© 

Contact: ke\nnjaykelley@gmail.com 
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And many of them toil with purpose. 
Immigrants, almost by definition, are 
strivers. That’s a centuries-old story in 
the United States, and it’s being told again 
today in Vermont. 

Consider the case of Ko Gyi, a Burmese 
refugee who works as a cook at the 
University of Vermont’s student center. 
He came to Burlington five years ago after 
spending 17 years in a refugee camp in 
Thailand. “I hope one day my children 
will go to UVM," Ko said at the resettle- 
ment program’s office in Fort Ethan Allen. 
“I hope also one day to open my own food 
business.” 

Refugees who find jobs — no matter 
how menial — are strongly motivated to 
continue working, adds Loan Nguyen, 
a Vietnamese immigrant 
who works as a counselor 
for the resettlement pro- 
gram. “People are really 
afraid," she says. “When 
they get something here, 
they want to hold onto it. 

They don’t want trouble 
with the police. They don’t 
want to be hungry again." 

Another myth holds 
that all refugees are 
uneducated or were im- 
poverished in their native 
countries, Stavrand notes. 

‘We’ve had clients with 
PhDs,” she reports. “They had worked as 
professors. It’s simply not true that every- 
one from Africa comes here at the lowest 
possible economic level.” 

Due in part to the assistance offered 
by organizations such as AALV, which 
serves refugees from all over the world, 
the Burlington area is seen as a hospitable 
destination for immigrants — especially 
in comparison to some other parts of 
the United States. During a recent visit 
to Atlanta, Pokhrel of AALV recounts, 
he heard reports of Bhutanese fight- 
ing with African refugees. “That sort of 
thing doesn’t happen here," he observes. 
“Vermont people are friendly and kind.” 

Vermont is regarded as such a welcom- 
ing place that many immigrants move here 
from elsewhere in the U.S., Ratsebe notes. 
She says AALV does not have statistics on 
such “secondary migrants," but she esti- 
mates their number to be "substantial.” 

In addition, “very few” immigrants to 
Vermont leave the state, Ratsebe says. The 
cost of housing may be prohibitive, but it’s 
easier to find jobs in Chittenden County 
than in many other metropolitan areas, 
she notes, adding that Vermont is also 
perceived as a safe environment where 
the children of immigrants can get a good 
education. 

That’s evident in Chittenden Count)' 
schools — particularly in Burlington and 
Winooski — where dozens of languages 
are spoken in addition to English. But 
could Chittenden County institutions and 


service providers reach a point when they 
are unable to respond adequately to the 
needs of a burgeoning refugee and immi- 
grant population? 

Lamoureux leads a network of service 
agency directors and local leaders that 
addresses such concerns at meetings held 
every six weeks. Their assessments — of 
impacts on housing, schools and the local 
labor force — generally indicate that the 
opportunities and assistance available in 
the Burlington area are sufficient to meet 
newcomers’ needs, Lamoureux reports. 
Last year, however, the agency network 
suggested to the U.S. State Department 
that the planned influx of 325 refugees 
to Vermont might be too large. It was 
subsequently agreed that the state would 
receive 300 refugees, 
Lamoureux recounts. 

“We need to keep a bal- 
ance between our capacity 
to continue to help refugees 
succeed and the desire 
of the federal program to 
maintain the numbers it 
thinks are appropriate,” 
she comments. “So for, the 
balance is there. I don’t see 
a time when there are too 
many refugees here.” 

Harka Khadka is a 
Bhutanese refugee who 
works with disabled adults 
at the HowardCenter in downtown 
Burlington. His parents, who farmed in 
Bhutan, are both illiterate. But he received 
a bachelor’s degree in English literature 
while spending seven years at a camp in 
Nepal. Khadka says he’s pleased with the 
quality of teaching at Burlington High 
School, which his daughter attends. His 
4-year-old son will attend kindergarten 
in Winooski, where Khadka has bought a 

Although he has provided well for his 
family, Khadka says he knew from the 
outset five years ago that the experience 
of being a refugee “wasn't going to be easy 
— even for a person like me. And it hasn’t 
been easy.” 

Learning to drive a car presented 
unexpected difficulties, for example, as 
did his initial homesickness and the lack 
of jobs in Vermont during the depths of 
the Great Recession. Khadka says he has 
encountered no explicit prejudice based 
on his brown skin, although, he suggests, 
"maybe I have not noticed subtle types of 
discrimination.” Life in Bhutan, by con- 
trast, involved "harsh discrimination that 
was always obvious,” Khadka explains. 

Few refugees have come to Vermont 
under circumstances more harrowing 
than those experienced by Sudanese “Lost 
Boys.” Escaping mayhem in Sudan, they 
trekked hundreds of miles across arid 
expanses populated by human and animal 
predators to seek refuge in Kenya. Most 
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Chittenden County Loses a Beloved Legislator: 
Sen. Sally Fox, 1951-2014 


8 

a 


ust three days after they returned 
to Montpelier last Tuesday, 
Vermont legislators received the 
worst of news: They had lost one 

“It is with a heavy heart that I gavel in 
today’s session,” Lt Gov. Phil Scott told 
grief-stricken members of the Vermont 
Senate on Friday morning. “For those of 
you who haven't heard, our dear friend 
and colleague. Sen. Sally Fox, passed away 
early this morning, bringing the first week 
of the session to a tragic close.” 

Thatsuch a day was expected — Fox had 
been diagnosed with a rare and lethal form 
of sarcoma nearly two years before — did 
not diminish the heartache. Throughout 
the Statehouse, business ground to a stand 
still. Legislators hugged one another and 
openly wept. The governor ordered flags 
to be lowered to half-staff. A single white 
rose appeared on Fox's senate desk No. 9. 

"We're all feeling the loss,” said Sen. 
Jane Kitchell (D-Caledonia). 

Born in Omaha, Neb., in 1951, Sally Fox 
made her mark on the world 1,300 miles to 
the east in her adopted state of Vermont. 
She spent nearly four decades fighting 
for the state’s children, low-income fanii - 
lies, and those with mental and physical 
disabilities. 

“She was a rock star for people who 
were in dire need," said Sen. Philip Baruth 
(D-Chittenden). 

Starting in 1977, Fox spent more than 
a decade working as an attorney with 
Vermont Legal Aid’s developmental dis - 
abilities law project. In 1986, she was 
elected to the first of seven terms repre- 
senting Essex in the VermontHouse, even 
tually serving as assistant majority leader 
and chair of the judiciary and appropria - 

“The thing that impressed me about 
Sally was her sense of justice, which 
was strong," said Michael Obuchowski, 
commissioner of buildings and general 
services, who credits Fox with helping to 
elect him speaker of the House in 1995. 
“She knew the difference between right 
and wrong and really stood up for what she 
thought was right." 

After leaving the legislature in 2000, 
Fox kept both feet firmly planted in public 
policy. She directed family court opera - 
tions for the Vermont Supreme Court and 
ran the city of Burlington’s offender reen- 
try program. She remained a presence in 
the Statehouse, too, lobbying for Vermont 
Businesses for Social Responsibility and 
then for theVermontState Colleges. 
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In 2 010, then a resident of South 
Burlington, Fox returned to the political 
fray, running to represent Chittenden 
County in the Vermont Senate. 

“I think she always missed the 
legislature," said Rep. Martha Heath 
(D-Westford). 

Though a decade had passed since she 
had last run for public office, Fox easily 
rose to the top of the pack. Out of a field 
of 16 candidates, she came in second place, 
besting three incumbent senators. 

"She was so worried about every race," 
said close friend Susan Elliot, a commu - 
nity liaison for Congressman Peter Welch. 
“After that election I just kept saying, 
’Doesn’t that reassure you at all?’” 

Said Judy Dickson, another close friend, 
"Even when she was a high vote-getter, she 
never ever took for granted that she would 
be reelected. She knew she would have to 
earn everybody’s vote.” 

In the Senate, Fox quickly established 
herself as a serious player on the health 
and welfare and finance committees. 
While her cohort of freshman senators 
earned a mixed reputation for their loqua- 
ciousness, Fox was rarely considered part 
of the newbie pack. 

"Obviously because of her many years 
of experience in the legislature, she just 
had a historic perspective and a depth 


on the issues," said Kitchell, who later 
served as Fox’s chairwoman on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. "Sally was just 
so smart and so knowledgeable and such a 
hard worker.” 

But in the winter of 2012, Fox’s luck 
turned. After coming down with what 
appeared at first to be a cough, she was 
diagnosed with a rare form of sarcoma. 

A surgery to remove a tumor and her left 
lung kept her out of the Statehouse for 
weeks, but she returned that spring with a 
new outlook on an issue she held dear. 

“It was a miraculous experience for 
me,” Fox told Seven Days in June2012. “I 
learned a lot about the health care system, 
really. I’m going to have a different per- 
spective than I have up until now, certainly, 
seeing it from a consumer point of view.” 

Despite her health struggles, Fox vowed 
to seek another term that fall. 

“I’ve got work left to do,” she said. "I 
want to go back and finish the job — or 
at least continue the work on health care 

Sure enough. Fox won a second term in 
the Senate. Though her voice was weak - 
ened and her energy depleted, she rarely 
missed adayofwork during the2013 leg - 
islative session. 

“She was a force to be reckoned with,” 
said Senate President Pro Tern John 
Campbell (D-Windsor). “Even though it 
was a small voice, it rang loud for those 
people whose voices are seldom heard in 
this building." 

While friends say Fox did not dwell 
on her illness, it was inextricably linked 

last year’s legislative session: the debate 
over whether to let doctors prescribe life- 
ending drugs to terminally ill patients. 

With the Senate deadlocked over the 
question last winter, Baruth recalls. Fox 
spoke outata meetingofDemocratic 
legislators held at a Montpelier 
apartment rented by Sens. Jeanette 
White (D-Windham) and Claire Ayer 
(D-Addison). 

“Her voice was very feint. She said, 
‘Look, let’s strip this away. I may need 
this in the next year or two,’" Baruth said. 
"There was this big pause. And she said, T 
want my choice to do this protected. It’s 
not theoretical. This is something I’m ac - 
tually having to think about now.’” 

"Sally cared enough about it that she 
was willing to voice that, which is every - 
body's greatest fear — that they’re not going 
to survive their bout with cancer," B aruth 
said. “I thought that showed a tremendous 


amount of courage, but it also showed how 
much she cared about the policy." 

Fox’s Statehouse colleagues came out 
in droves Sunday for her funeral at South 
Burlington’s Temple Sinai. Legislators, 
lobbyists, committee staffers and gover- 
nors past and present joined Fox's friends 
and family for a reflection on a life devoted 
to others. 

“Sally herself would never have ex 
pected all of this. She was a very humble 
person and, at times, very shy," said 
Michael Sirotkin, her husband of 35 years. 
"All this love and praise would have made 
thatbroad and beautiful smile of hers even 
broader and more beautiful.” 

Sirotkin, who was joined in eulogiz 
ing his late wife by sons Jacob and Jesse, 
described meetingFox 39 yearsbefore in 
a nighttime bar review class in Colorado 
and finding himself “immediately smitten." 
After a cross-country road trip cemented 
their romance, they were, he said, "The city 
boy from Queens and the country girl, who 
turned out to be a fireball, from Omaha." 

Throughout her political career, Sirotkin 
said, “She truly put family first." But it was 
Fox’s devotion to the legislature, which “had 
always been her love, her passion," that kept 
her focused on staying well in her final year. 
Just 10 days before, he said, they had settled 
on a plan to ensure that she’d be able to 
return to the Senate lastweek. 

"She wanted to continue to make a dif - 
ference, as she had done all her life, in what- 
ever small way she could," Sirotkin said. 

After the service, friends reflected on 
her drive to carry on. Dickson, who first 
met Fox when the two worked together at 
Vermont Legal Aid, recalled seeing her old 
friend near the end of the year. 

“She really felt terrible,” Dickson 
said. "But on her lap she was editing the 
report of the Mental Health Oversight 
Committee, which she had chaired over 
the summer, making corrections to send 
back to legislative counsel, so it would be 
ready for a meeting they would have the 
following week. She just never stopped." 

"I think the legislature was her salva - 
tion,” Heath said. “It could give her a sense 
of accomplishment at a time when she was 
dealing with a very tough illness.” 

Fox was not one to wallow in self-pity, 
her friends said. 

“She was so good at being quiet and 
brave about it," Elliot said. "It was totally 
unfair to her that she got cancer, but she 
never complained about it." © 

Contact: paul@sevendaysvt.com 
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of the Lost Boys who settled in Vermont 
after years in Kenyan camps have adjusted 
well to an utterly unfamiliar environment, 
refugee workers say. 

But not all of them have found peace. 

“There are problems for some with the 
freedom they have here,” remarks Atem 
Deng, a former Lost Boy who works as a 
machinist in Winooski. “They buy beer 
and can get in trouble.” 

Adrie Kusserow, a St. Michael’s College 
anthropology professor who works with 
Sudanese refugees in Vermont, says some 
Lost Boys have not found work and strug- 
gle with depression as well as with alcohol 
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abuse. “A lot have not had their dreams of 
education fulfilled,” she adds. “They're 
also under pressure to send money home, 
and many are looking for wives in Sudan. 
It's tough to negotiate the bride price 
in cows from here” — a reference to the 
sub-Saharan tradition of using livestock as 
currency to win the consent of a potential 
bride’s family. 

Vermont's vicious winters don't pose 
as big a problem as is commonly sup- 
posed for Africans and immigrants from 
other tropical climes, says Vigneault, 
the job counselor at the resettlement 
program. “I told a guy from Iraq a while 


ago who was wearing a thin jacket that 
he had to put on a parka or he’d get hypo- 
thermia,” Vigneault relates. “He told me, 
‘It’s fine like this. I’ve been too hot for a 
longtime.’” 

Acclimating to freezing temperatures 
is “nothing, compared to what they’ve 
experienced in refugee camps,” Ratsebe 
adds. “They’re survivors. Being cold is not 
a big deal for them.” 

Cultural factors taken for granted 
by those born in the U.S. can present 
much greater challenges than Vermont’s 
weather, some refugees say. 

Ahmed Yousif Shareef, an Iraqi im- 
migrant who worked as a translator for 
the U.S. Army in combat zones such as 
the city of Fallujah, identifies “the pace 
of life" and "closely scheduled free time” 
as aspects of life in the U.S. that have 
proved hardest for him to adjust to. “At 
home there was no time limit on social- 
izing," notes Shareef, who works as a 
pharmacy technician in Williston. “We 
all lived near one another and just hung 
out. Here, you’ve got to work hard at 
keeping friends." 

Acquiring English fluency is essential for 
immigrants seeking to climb the job ladder, 
refugee counselors point out But learning 
English can prove quite difficult for some 
refugees. U.S. admissions programs make 
no provision for teaching English, leaving 
it to nongovernmental groups such as the 
refugee resettlement program to help im- 
migrants find language instruction. 

Liliane Ndizihiwa, a refugee from 
war and hunger in Congo who arrived 
in Vermont nine months ago, appeared 
lost as she sat on a bench in AALV’s 
office, waiting to get help in applying for 
Medicaid. “I go to the health center but 
they give me papers to fill out I did not 
understand,” she said in halting English. 
“It’s hard for me to learn how to speak," 
added Ndizihiwa, who works part-time 
at the Autumn Harp cosmetics factory in 
Essex Junction. 

Happy endings to sagas such as hers 
are not guaranteed. But U.S. history' does 
show that many immigrants gradually 
assimilate into American society. Older 
refugees, such as 68-year-old Ah Chan 
from Burma, may remain outside the 
U.S. mainstream, but her son, Ko Gyi, the 
UVM cook, says he finds it easy to make 
friends with American natives. And Ko’s 
children will probably ease into local 
ways and adopt them as their own. 

Khadka, the Bhutanese refugee who 
works at the HowardCenter, is seeing this 
process unfold in his family. “We still like 
to eat curry, lentils and rice,” he says about 
himself and his wife. But his kindergarten- 
age son “won’t eat our food,” he laments 
with a wry smile. “He wants hamburgers 
and French fries and ice cream.” © 

Contact: kevinjaykelley@gmail.com 
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Sally Gail Fox 

SOUTH BURLINGTON, 1951-2014 

Sally Gall Fox, age 62. died peacefully on 
January 10, 2014, with her loving family by 
her side. She was born on January 30, 1951, 
in Omaha, Neb., to Delores and Philip Fox. 

She married her husband. Michael Sirotkin, 
on October 7, 1979, in North Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Sally and Michael resided in Essex Center, 

VL, until relocating to South Burlington, VL, 
in 2006. Sally was raised in Omaha and at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Following college, she earned a JD from State 
University of New York, Buffalo, She worked 
as an attorney and director of the Vermont 
Disabilities Law Project of Vermont Legal Aid 
before being elected in 1986 to the Vermont 
House of Representatives from the town of 
Essex. She was reelected six times before 
retiring from office in 2000. While a state rep- 
resentative, she was the chair of the Judiciary 
Committee and House majority assistant lead- 
er, and by the time she retired she had risen to 
become the second woman in Vermont history 
to chair the House Appropriations Committee. 
Sally held several leadership positions over 
the next decade before returning to politics. 
She was director of family courts for the 
Vermont judiciary, policy director for Vermont 
Businesses for Social Responsibility, coordina- 
tor for the City of Burlington Offender Re-entry 
Program and governmental affairs director 
for the Vermont State Colleges. In 2010, Sally 
was elected to the Vermont State Senate from 
Chittenden County and was reelected in 2012, 
despite having been diagnosed that same year 
with a rare form of sarcoma, She was working 
hard to be able to fill out her term when she 
passed quickly during the opening week of 
the 2014 legislative session. Sally loved the 
Vermont legislature and serving the people 
of Vermont She was a politician without an 
ego or personal agenda and was a tenacious 
fighter for children's rights and other progres- 
sive causes. Even though Sally was a public fig- 
ure for most of her professional life, her family 
came first She was a devoted wife and mother, 
and nothing made her prouder than her two 



sons, Jacob and Jesse. She gave more than 
100 percent to them and loved them dearly. 
Every holiday and family event or activity was 
special to Sally. She would do everything she 
could to gather the family and to make these 
occasions memorable. She loved boating on 
Shelburne Bay with her family, walking with 
her dog, Ruby, and her friends in Red Rocks 
park, visiting with friends and family, doing 
New York Times crossword puzzles, playing 
Angry Birds, and going to the movies. She was 

Survivors include her husband, Michael 
Sirotkin; son Jacob Sirotkin, of New York, N.Y.; 
son Jesse Sirotkin. of New York, N.Y.; sister 
Marsha Fox and her husband, Michael Greene: 
brother Rick Fox and his wife, Shelly: brother 
Michael Fox; mother-in-law Beverly Sirotkin; 
brother-in-law Andrew Sirotkin and his wife, 
Amy: and many nieces and nephews and 
grandnieces and nephews. She was prede- 
ceased by her very dear parents, Philip and 
Delores Fox; and by her caring father-in-law, 
Joseph Sirotkin. 

Memorial contributions in Sally's honor 
may be made to Vermont Cancer Network, 
c/o VCCM, 792 College Parkway, Suite 207, 
Colchester, VT 05446; and to Voices for 
Vermont Children, 149 State St, Montpelier, VT 
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Only at 0 C H 0. 


OPENS Jan. 18! 


MLK JR. DAY AT ECHO! 


"Let justice roll down like waters and 
righteousness like a mighty stream." 

- MLK Jr. quoting Amos 


The day's events will include 
family-friendly programming 
honoring Dr. King's legacy. 
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Conductor, Composer, Activist: VSO Chorus 
Leader Robert De Cormier Steps Down 

By Amy LILLy 



hen outgoing choral con - 

was considering which 

for his final concert next week with the 

knew onehad tobe Leonard Bernstein's 
Chichester Psalms. The 92 -year-old 
choral conductor and the group he 
founded 20 years ago performed the 
work at their first concert, and 17 of those 
who sang it that day are still members. 

The other piece, however, De 
Cormier left to a vote. The 102 singers 
voted against his first choice — British 
composer Michael Tippett’s A Child 
of Our Time, a secular oratorio written 
in response to Kristallnacht and first 
performed in 1944 — and instead chose 
another of the conductor's favorites, 
Brahms’ Requiem. 

known this beloved, renowned musi - 
cian, a full-time Vermont resident since 
1977. His passion for social justice is the 
unifying thread of his long, fearless life. 

In fact, he recalls during a birthday 
phone call from his home in Belmont, 

“I thought I might be a labor organizer.” 
The idea formed when, as a World War 


hospital, De Cormier began singing 
in the nascent Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ labor chorus. "But the 
director took me out after a rehearsal 
and said, ’Don’t be stupid. Apply to 
Juilliard.’” 

D e Cormier went on to earn his 


conservatory and became a prolific com- 
poser-arranger in styles ranging from 
Broadway to classical to African. He 
directed the folk group Peter, Paul and 
Mary and arranged and composed for 
Harry Belafonte. He scored a ballet for 
the Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater 
that’s still in the group’s active repertoire; 
directed the New York Choral Society 


for 17 years; and founded Vermont’s only 
professional singing group, counterpoint . 
among other highlights. 

Through it all, De Cormier found 
ways to raise social awareness through 
music. He collaborated with the likes 
of Pete Seeger and Woody Guthrie, di - 
rected the Jewish Young Folksingers and 
specialized in music of the oppressed, 
such as African American spirituals, as 

’’His passion, his love for the music, 
his causes - the Holocaust, slavery, bul- 
lying - are all of a piece,” says eleonor 
long, the VSO’s manager. 

So, too, was De Cormier’s choice 
to commute practically the length of 
Vermontto teach a class at Saint Michael’s 
College called “Songs of Resistance: 
Music in Struggle” at the age of 86. “The 
students didn’t know anything at all 
about the subject matter,” he recalls. “It 

A sensfof social justice also under - 
lay his decision to found Counterpoint 
in 2007. Recognizing that many of the 
singers who had joined the all-volunteer 
VSO Chorus were highly trained and 
deserved to be paid, De Cormier lob 
bied the VSO for years to establish a 



Short tA kES oN Film: ciNEmA SiNcerite 


Like your movies with sides of 
earnestness and activism? It’s time 
once again for the annual Mountain top 
FiiM Festival , which showcases 
narrative and documentary films 
devoted to human rights issues. Some 
of the seven selections in the fest, 
which runs Friday through Thursday, 
January 17 to 23, have already popped 
up in Vermont's multiplexes or at 

Festival . But here's a second chance 
to see them in the mad River Valley, 
at Waitsfield's Big picture theater — 
starting with the biopic Mandela: 

Long Walk to Freedom, which screens 
every night of the fesL (Idris Elba of 
"The Wire" plays the late South African 

While Ryan Coogler'sFruitva/e 
Station may not win Oscars, critics 
have consistently championed this 
film dramatizing the last day in the 
life of a young Bay Area man trying to 


a fresh st 




il-life c; 


It puts a human 


With marriage equality again in the 
news, the documentary Bridegroom 
offers a searing reminder of why it 
matters. It tells the story of Shane 
Bitney Crone, a Californian who found 
himself barred from his dying lover's 
hospital room, and then from his 
funeral, by relatives who refused to 
recognize their relationship. 

Four more docs foreground 
relations — some constructive, others 
toxic — between the developed and 
developing worlds. In Blood Brother, 
a young American devotes himself to 
helping HIV-positive orphans in India. 
Sweet Dreams is about Rwandan 
women working to heal their country 
— by opening its first ice cream parlor. 
In Rafea: Solar Mama, a Bedouin gets 
training to provide her remote village 
with solar power. A River Changes 
Course traces the long-term social and 


environmenta I damage wrought by 
industry in Cambodia. 

In short, even if you wander into the 
theater a rebel without a cause, you'll 
probably leave with one. 

Speaking of human-rights-themed 
cinema: In the 2013 documentary 
Inequality for All. former u.S. secretary 
of labor Robert Reich makes his case 
for the destructive effects of America's 
widening income gap. Vermont Sen. 
Bemie Sanders wants you to see the 
movie, so he's offering a free screening 
on January 26 at the palace 9 cineMas. 
followed by a panel discussion with 
audience participation. The senator 
will be there to get your reactions to 
director Jacob Kornbluth's film, which 
won the Special Jury prize last year at 
the Sundance Film Festival. 




GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


HIS PASSION, HIS LOVE FOR THE 
MUSIC. HIS CAUSES - 

THE HOLOCAUST, SLAVERY, 
BULLYING -AREALL 
OF A PIECE. 

ELEANOR LONG 

professional group from its ranks. The 
money was lacking, however, so De 
Cormier started his own group. The di- 
rector made sure to split Counterpoint's 
small profits evenly: “Everybody got the 
same amount, including me. It’s a prin- 
ciple I really believe in.” 

The VSO Chorus had been born in 
1993, when then VSO director Kate 
Tamarkin and executive director Tom 
Philion approached De Cormier. "We 
put out the word for a conductor,” Long 
recalls, “but everybody in Vermont 
knew that Bob was the one.” 

Before then, the orchestra had in- 
cluded choral works only rarely in per- 
formance, usingthe local choruses of the 
towns it visited. Under De Cormier's di- 
rection, the VSO Chorus has performed 


want him to expound on the Ills of 
capitalism. Not so Michel Gondry, 
oddball director of Eternal Sunshine 
of the Spotless Mind. The Science 
of Sleep and Be Kind Rewind. 'What 
makes you happy?" he asks Chomsky 
in Is the Man Who Is Tall Happy?, a 
documentary billed as an "animated 
conversation' with the linguist. 

That's just one of the questions 
— most of them far more abstract, 
exploring core issues of philosophy 
and epistemology — that Chomsky 
and Gondry broach in the unique 
film. Their conversation is literally 
animated by Gondr/s bright, 
hand-drawn cartoons and collages, 
which compose most of the visuals, 
offering a whimsical counterpoint to 
the heady topics on offer. 

The A.V. Club compares Is the 
Man Who Is Tall Happy? to "watching 
the graduate-seminar equivalent 
of 'Schoolhouse Rock.” You can 


at least one memorable concert a year, 
alternating between a Masterworks and 
a Holiday Pops concert. 

De Cormier is so enthusiastic about 
the VSO Chorus' upcoming performance, 
it’s hard to believe it will be his last. 
Describing the 13-year-old boy who will 
solo in the Bernstein, Vermonter justin 
Murray, De Cormier says he’s “just beau- 
tiful, with an angelic face surrounded by 
a head of brown curls. The audience is 
going to fall in love with him.” And the 
Brahms is the kind of music that, with 
careful listening, “can reach your soul. I 
guess we all have that,” he adds. 

The storied musician plans to focus 
on playing classical guitar for personal 
enjoyment after he steps down from the 
VSO podium. “Pd love to not say that this 
will be the final concert,” De Cormier 
says, “but I just thought it’s time.” 

INFO 


January 25. 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. 
Burlington. S16-61. The concert is one of four 
being offered during the week of January 18 





catch it on January 23 for the first 
time in Burlington, presented by 

the BURLINOTON FILM SOCIETY and MAIN 
STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS CENTER. 

MARGOT HARRISON 




Dr. Hauschka 
0 

Much more 
than a facial... 


Skin is transformed 
Mind is revitalized 
Beauty revealed 

Our treatments draw the glow 
of health, balance, and 
inner peace to the surface. 


”h HOLISTICA 

§|®[Oi2?«M*c Skincnre Studio 

By appointment only, 

802.224.6650 

holisticafacials.com 

2 Church Street, Burlington 
4 State Street, Montpelier 


Reliable Equipment, Great Service, Free Delivery 

Earl’s Makes it Easy to Stay Healthy in 2014! 


Ellipticals, Exercise Bikes, Treadmills, Steppers 

All equipment setup in-store ready to demo 

FREE DELIVERY IN JANUARY! 

(for Chittenden and adjoining counties 

WE BUILD IT, WE DELIVER IT, 
WE SERVICE IT. 
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An Illegal, Iranian-Directed Film That Isn’t 
a Film Makes Its Way to Middlebury 


t he briefclosing credits of 
Jafar Fanahi and Mojtaba 
Mirtahmasb’s 2011 semi-doi 
mentary This Is NotaFilmn 
well be the key to understanding this 
cryptic, fascinating work. Those cred 


inform viewers that they've just watched 
not a film but an “effort," and the names 
of all but the directors are redacted. This 
Is Not a Film , in other words, makes 
every effort to live up to its title. 

Butifit’snotafilm,andaphantomcast 
and crew made it, then what is it? Local 

back the many layers of this one'-ofZ 
kind work when it screens at Middlebury 


Panahi, one of the leading lights of 
the Iranian New Wave film movement, 
was sentenced in December 2010 by his 
country’s Islamic Revolutionary Court 


on filmmaking. The official charge was 
that Panahi had worked on an “anti- 
regime” film. 

Though the director had already 
been hassled and arrested by the Iranian 
government numerous times, the 2010 


Itstipulates that Panahi is "banned from 
making films, writing any kind of scripts, 
traveling abroad and talking to local and 
foreign media for 20 years.” 



LOCAL VIEWERS Will HAVE THE 
OPPORTUNITYTHISWEEKTO 

peel back the many 
layers of this 
one-of-a-kind work. 


Festival that This Is Not a Film, saved on 
a USB drive and smuggled into France 
inside a cake, made its debut. Its unusual 
distribution method complements its 
unusual production: Panahi was careful 

thereby highlighting their absurdity. 
The essay was shot partly on video and 
partly on an iPhone (and is thus not a 
film per se). It shows Panahi reading 
from a script he was to have filmed and 
describing how he intended his shots to 
be framed. 

For reasons both political and cin - 
ematic, This Is Not a Film fits in well 
with the mission of the Hirschfield 

professor of film and media culture and 

ted to showing international films that 


3 



wor DS up 

it's time again for the New England 

Review's NeR VeRmoNt Readi Ng seRiei 

at Carol's Hungry Mind Cafe in 
Middlebury. This Thursday, listeners 
will hear from Midd professor Jay 
PaRiNi, who just released a rather 
unusual biography: Jesus: The Human 
Face of God. The first in a series called 
Icons edited by James Atlas, Jesus 
aims to "re-mythologize" its subject 
rather than seeking the historical or 
literal truth of the gospels. The Boston 
Globe calls it a "deeply personal" work. 

in addition to Parini, the reading 
will showcase West Windsor poetaPRii 

ossma NN. VeRmoNt studio Ce NteR writing 

program director Rya n Walsh (also a 
poet), and Middlebury senior Rya n 
Kim. The last is also a photographer 
with a current exhibit at Burlington 
international Airport. 


mor E NEwSfrom miDDI Ebur Y: 

The college has teamed up with 
Orion magazine on a new annual 
event called the BRead loaf orion 

Modeled after the famous Bread I oaf, 
which welcomes writers looking to 
refine their craft, the first weeklong 
workshop will take place next June 
9 to 15 in Ripton under the joint 
directorship of Bread I oafs Michael 
Collier and H. Emerson Blake. The 
latter is editor-in-chief of Orion, a 
Great Barrington, Mass., bimonthly 
devoted to the environment and 

The conference isn't just for 
nonfiction nature writers and 
advocates for environmental issues, 
it also welcomes fiction writers and 
poets "who are drawn to writing about 


the natural world," according to a 
college press release. Among this 
year's faculty are Rick Bass — author 
of Why I Came West — Jane Brox and 


Alison Hawthorne Deming. interested 
in attending? The conference accepts 
applications through April 1; find more 
info at middlebury.edu/blwc/blorion. 




: GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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in Vermont, and often screens films 
of a political nature, the better to jibe 
with the college’s longtime academic 
strength in international politics. 

This Is Not a Film, for all its ambi- 
guity, is an impassioned statement on 
Panahi’s political-artistic conundrum. 
Still, despite the seriousness of his situa- 
tion, the project (which A.O. Scott, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, dubs a “video 
essay") is surprisingly playful and witty. 


Its titular nod to Rene Magritte’s paint- 
ing “The Treachery of Images” is the 
first indication that Panahi's approach is 
not entirely one of despondence. 

Christian keathley, associate pro- 
fessor of film and media culture at 
Middlebury, notes that Panahi’s work 
often evinces a political conscience that 
exceeds that of his mentor. “Panahi has 
always been much more directly politi- 
cally antagonistic than Kiarostami ever 
is,” he says. 

Panahi continues to use his art to 
test the limits of Iran’s laws — a po- 
tentially dangerous project, given that 
This Is Not a Film's codirector, Mojtaba 
Mirtahmasb, was himself imprisoned 
for several months in 2011. Panahi's most 
recent film, Closed Curtain, was made 
surreptitiously in private homes in Iran; 
it played internationally in 2013, win- 
ning the Best Script prize at the Berlin 
International Film Festival. Though 
the Iranian government is aware that 
Panahi has continued to make films, so 
far he has not received any stricter pun- 
ishment, for reasons unclear. ® 


INFO 



has spent a good chunk of his time 
down south since retiring from the 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. But he's in 

Vermont this spring semester to 
instruct undergrads as a visiting 
writer at Johnson state college. 

The recipient of the 2013 PEN New 
England Award for Poetry for his 
collection Blacksnake at the Family 
Reunion, Huddle will give a public 
reading during his time at JSC — 
check our event calendar for details. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

INFO ^ ■ 
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Winter Encore Concert, Jan. 22 

We honor the Vermont Youth Orchestra, 
celebrating 50 years in our community. Works by 
Mendelssohn, Kodaly and VYO Alum Pierre Jalbert 



Outdoor Gear Exchange 


Weather Got You Down? 

Try some retail therapy! \ ft 
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Train for Sprin g! 

on CLOSEOUT climbing shoes 
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Save on hundreds of pairs of 
DISCOUNTED, SAMPLE, 
& CLOSEOUT ^ 



“ Men’s, Women's, 
and Kids' Footwear 
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WHISKEY TANGO FOXTROTbyKenPicard 


WTF? 


C oming soon to a health food 
store near you is the latest 
Earth-friendly product from a 
guy who once mass-marketed 
sustainable and nontoxic diapers, deter- 
gents, toilet paper and other household 

This product, unlike the others, 
will be worn exclusively by men but 
marketed primarily to young women 
of the Millennial generation. It’s the 
first-ever Fair Trade-certified, organi- 
cally sourced, vegan, nontoxic, non-an - 
imal-tested and GMO-free prophylactic. 
Known as the Sustain condom, it could 
revolutionize rubbers forever. 

A boner with a conscience? WTF? 
Does the world need a new approach to 
condoms? And why market them spe - 
cifically to young women? 

Sustain condoms were the brainchild 
of Jeffrey Hollender, the 59-year-old en- 
trepreneur who cofounded Burlington- 
based Seventh Generation in 1988. More 
accurately, Sustain is a family project 
created by Hollender and his 26-year- 
old daughter, Meika, a recent business 
school graduate of New York University. 
This is the father-and-daughter duo’s 
first business venture together. 

The elder Hollender, who grew 
Seventh Gen into a $150 million-a-year 
business before he was forced out as 
CEO in 2010, says he launched the proj - 
ect after realizing he was "a failure at 


“Starting and running businesses is 
what 1 love to do most, and I felt there 
was a lot of unfinished opportunities, 
particularly when it comes to the role 
businesses play in society,” Hollender 
explains. “While there's been a lot of 
good work by a lot of companies, at the 
end of the day we really haven't come 
close to reaching the tipping point 
where businesses are solving more prob- 
lems than they're creating.” 

Evidently, that’s as true for condoms 
as it once was for cleaning products. 
Twenty years ago Hollender trade 
marked the name Rainforest Rubbers 
with a plan to market eco-friendly jim - 
mies made of sustainable rubber har - 
vested from the Amazon, without the 
use of toxic chemicals or child labor. 
That product never materialized, and 
Hollender turned his focus to Seventh 
Generation. 

The goal of the newly created 
Hollender Sustainable Brands, which 
makes Sustain condoms, he says, is to 


Why did the family behind Seventh 
Generation launch an eco-friendly condom? 



be a “net positive" business that plays 
a “regenerative” role, both socially and 
environmentally, rather than just being 
“less bad” than traditional companies. 

To that end, penetrating the condom 
market makes sense on several fronts. 
First, the product itself is already a so - 
daily responsible tool for global popula- 
tion control, family planning, women’s 
rights and preventing sexually transmit- 
ted diseases. 

Sustain takes that ethos to the next 
level. The Hollenders found an organic, 
family-owned rubber plantation in 
southern India that is certified by the 
Forest Stewardship Council for preserv- 
ing biodiversity, sequestering carbon 
and mitigating climate change. The 
plantation also pays its workers “pre - 
mium wages,” offers free health care 
at its own hospital and provides free 
schooling to all workers’ children. 

Next, the Hollenders identified a 
family-owned, unionized condom fac - 
tory, also in southern India. It, too, 
pays its workers “significantly” higher 
wages than others in the region, Jeffrey 
Hollender says. 

From a health standpoint, Hollender 
expects one big selling point of Sustain 
Condoms to be the absence of measur - 
able nitrosamines. A2012 study pub 
lished by the Chemical and Veterinary 
Investigation Office in Stuttgart, 
Germany, found that 2 9 of the 32 con - 
doms it tested contained N-nitrosamine, 
a carcinogenic compound. While 


Germany’s social ministry reassured 
consumers that those chemicals don’t 
pose an imminent health risk, it advised 
manufacturers to seek safer alternatives. 

The Hollenders rose to that chal 
lenge. Their nitrosamine-free condom 
also contains lower protein levels 
than conventional condoms, Jeffrey 
Hollender adds, making the latex less 
likely to cause allergic reactions. 

Finally, Hollender emphasizes that 
his daughter is leading the marketing 
campaign, which is aimed at women in 
her age group. Although females make 
up about 40 percent of all condom 
purchases, he notes, most condom ads 
target young male consumers — and 
their engorged egos. 

For example, ads for the Durex brand 
often emphasize that they come in an 
XXL size. That may boost sales, but 
it does little to improve the product’s 
reliability. Hollender says a major com - 
plaint he and Meika have heard from 
women about condoms is that men buy 
too-large sizes that fall off. Moreover, 
women are often reluctant to buy a 
properly sized (i.e., small) condom, fear- 
ing it will offend their partners. To that 
end, Sustain comes in a “secure fit” size 
that, Hollender asserts, is less likely to 
create bad blood in the boudoir. 

“We want to change the experience 
of being embarrassed when women buy 
condoms to something they feel proud 
about,” he adds. “You go into a store and 
buy organic food, and you feel great that 


you’re taking good care of yourself. It’s 
terrible that young women, and men, 
feel embarrassed about doing something 
that is critical to their health.” 

Indeed, condom use is actually down 
among Millennials. In a September 2013 
article for New York Magazine , Ann 
Friedman describes sexually active, 
hetero twentysomethings as the “Pullout 
Generation" for eschewing condoms 
(and other reliable birth-control meth - 
ods) in favor of period-tracking apps and 
wishful thinking. 

Not surprisingly, then, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention report 
that about one in four college students 
now has a sexually transmitted disease. 
Hollender theorizes that Millennials' 
condom aversion, beyond the usual 
gripes, maybe due to the fact that they 
were born after the height of the AIDS 
epidemic, when condom use soared. 

Alas, despite all efforts at conscien- 
tious coitus, the Sustain, which hits 
shelves this spring, lags on one front: The 
lubricant is neither natural nor organic, 
because the FDA has yet to approve one. 
Hollender insists they're working on it. 

Finally, the Sustain condom offers no 
assurances about erectile sustainability. 
Sorry, fellas, but for that, you’re on your 
own.® 

INFo 

Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 
wtf@sevendaysvt.com. 
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INCREASE YOUR COMPETITIVE EDGE IN THE JOB MARKET 

participate in the 

Governor’s Career Ready Program 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE iwmws 


Dear Cecil, 


It seems pirates have made a comeback, and so 
with great excitement, and possibly a bit of de- 
lusion, I've decided to become one. How much 
would it cost to buy or commission a ship of the 
line, fully stocked with cannons, cannonballs, 
food, muskets, rifles, gunpowder and crew of 
300? Is it legal to purchase all of this? 

Howard Grao, London 


W e need to think 
this through, 
Howard. I un- 
derstand the 
appeal of piracy in the Jack 
Sparrow mold, although 1 per- 
sonally could skip the eyeliner. 
However, one must ask whether 
tricom-and-parrot-type piracy 
is a paying proposition in the 
modern age. 

Let’s start with the ship. I’m 
assuming you want a classic 
wooden vessel, and from your 
specifications I gather you want 
something huge, on the order of 
Blackbeard’s pride, the Queen 
Anne's Revenge. While this isn’t 
something you can price on 
Amazon, we can make estimates 
based on other reconstruction 
efforts. A 27-meter replica of 
the Black Pearl, with room for 
70 tourists, eight crew and six 
functional bronze cannons, 
was listed for sale online at $2 
million a while back but later 
reduced to $750,000. In 2009 
the cost to build a replica of 
Blackbeard’s sloop Adventure , 
a much smaller ship than the 
Queen Anne's Revenge, was es- 
timated at $3.7 million. Since 


that was an 80-ton ship, I’ll take 
a flyer and project the cost to 
reconstruct the 200-to-300 ton 
Revenge at $11.6 million. 

Next, the crew. Most pirate 
ships were fairly small, with 
maybe a dozen guns and crews 
of about 50, but some carried 
crews of more than 200, and the 
Queen Anne's Revenge carried 
300 to 400. You want 300, let’s 
figure payroll for 300. Pirate 
crews back in the day typically 
worked for a share of the plun- 
der, but this is the 2010s, when 
even cutthroats expect a regu- 
lar paycheck. 

In addition to general- 
purpose crew, you’re going 
to need a captain, first mate, 
quartermaster, boatswain and 
so on. To estimate your likely 
outlay, I took current U.S. Navy 
pay rates and multiplied them 
by 1.4 to cover everything from 
Social Security and Medicare 
to 401(k) contributions (look, 
be glad I didn't include stock 
options), arriving at an annual 
cost of $11.3 million — spread- 
sheet on request. 

Costs for food, drink, toilet- 
ries and other essentials can 



. It n 


be estimated by a standard 
business contractor per diem 
charge of $75 per person per 
day, or about $8.2 million. Total 
crew costs: about $19.5 million 
per year. 

OK, c 

prise you to learn that, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms, muzzle- 
loading cannons are legal to 
own, so long as they don’t use 
exploding shells and the shot, 
powder and primer are all 
separately loaded. The Queen 
Anne’s Revenge sported up to 
40 cannons plus numerous 
swivel guns and other smaller 
arms. A full-size 32- to 36- 
pound iron camion costs about 
$22,000, and cannon-grade 
black powder is about $15 per 
pound. At five to six pounds of 
powder per shot, firing 40 guns 
Get’s say) 250 times per voyage 
would require 55,000 pounds 
of powder, or about $825,000. 
Throwing in the price of 


cannonballs, we get a total 
armaments cost of about 
$5.6 million. 

So with the ship, 
', food and sundries, 
powder 

and shot, you’re looking 
at around $36 million 
I for a one-year voyage. 
1 Is this a cost-effective 
I expenditure of scarce 
resources? 

Back to our spread- 
sheets. The direct 
ransoms paid to all real-life 
Somali pirates were $80 mil- 
lion in 2010, $135 million in 
2011. Individual Somali pirates 
have been estimated to earn 
somewhere between $33,700 
to $78,800 per year over a five- 
year career. (This happens to be 
more than 60 times the annual 
earnings of the average lawfully 
employed Somali.) If we take 
your crew of 300 and assume a 
median earning potential, you 
might be able to take in $17 mil- 
lion annually. In other words, 
after the first year, even if 
things go well by the standards 
of modern piracy, you'll still be 
$19 million in the hole. 

Is there a cheaper way? Of 
course. Somali pirates, unen- 
cumbered by romantic notions, 
use small skiffs capable of 25 


knots (although no successful 
attack has been perpetrated 
against a target vessel travel- 
ing faster than 18 knots). These 
typically operate in pairs sent 
from a mothership carrying 
fuel, ammunition, other sup- 
plies and any hostages previ- 
ously obtained. 

Somali pirates don’t use 
cannons — just AK-47s, rocket- 
propelled grenades and such. 
When they get close enough, 
they try to board using hooked 
poles, ropes and grapnels, or 
lightweight ladders. (Ships 
with a freeboard of eight meters 
or more and a reasonably 
stouthearted crew are largely 
immune to such assaults.) 

Cost? On the assumption it's 
all or mostly stolen, I’m guess- 
ing close to zip, making for a 
much more attractive return 
on investment, assuming you’re 
OK with the possibility' of 
bloody death. 

But give that last part some 
thought, Howard. How many 
pirates in expensive suits were 
punished in any way whatso- 
ever for their role in the recent 
financial meltdown? Lesson: 
For serious plunder, stick close 
to your desk and never go to sea. 
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SEVEN DAYS 


Kicking Back 

A nonprofit group of black belts arms Vermont women with self-defense skills 

BY SARAH TUFF 


B eware, Burlington bogeymen, 
burglars, sexual predators and 
any other jerks who attack 
women: You do not want to meet 
Christine DiBlasio in a back alley. A third- 
degree black belt in kempo jujitsu karate 
and a licensed psychologist, she will take 
you down physically, mentally and verbally 
— whatever she has to do to keep herself 

And she's not alone. Meet Darcy 
Richardson-Miller, forensic toxicologist 
and second-degree black belt; Nancy 
Keller, educator and second-degree black 
belt; Karen Chevalier, police officer and 
second-degree black belt; Hillary Boucher, 
forensic chemist and first-degree black 
belt; and Christina Allard, physical thera- 
pist and third-degree black belt. Known as 
the Safety Team, the six women have made 
it their mission to empower other women 
with the self-defense tactics used to avoid, 
fend off and diffuse common attacks. 

After several years of teaching women's 
self-defense workshops, the Safety Team 
formed a nonprofit that aims to reach 
towns, corporations, colleges and com- 
munity organizations. Its programs range 
from two-hour introductory classes to 
eight-hour intense workshops to private 
sessions. 

“The goal isn’t to hurt someone else,” 
says DiBlasio. “The goal is to escape with 
as minimal injury to yourself as possible, 
so that you can live another day and be 
with your family.” 


It was DiBIasio's family, in fact, that martial-arts skills along with research from 
triggered her interest in martial arts nearly law-enforcement officers and interviews 
15 years ago. Her daughters, then 5 and 7, with survivors — and sometimes perpetra- 
were starting classes at the Martial Way tors — of violence. 

Self-Defense Center in Colchester; when As a “sister” organization, the Safety 
she began taking classes herself, DiBlasio Team collaborates on curriculum with 
found herself hooked on the mind-body Think Safe in Colchester but works as a 
nonprofit; the women 


benefits. Martial arts 
made her focus: “I 
couldn’t think about 
anything else, or it 
would not end well for 


mindful of what I was 
doing,” she says. “And I 
gradually became more 
fit; I stopped bumping 
into tables so much 
— my coordination 
improved.” 

Back then, DiBlasio 
was often one of only 
two women in the 
class; the other was 
Richardson-Miller. "Growing up, my 
brothers had done martial arts, and I’d seen 
the Karate Kid movies, and I wanted 


THERE'S FIGHT, 
FLIGHT OR FREEZE, 

noui 


CHRISTINE DIBLASIO 


frequently travel 
different sites to offer 
workshops. “A unique 
aspect of our program 
is that it’s by women, 
for women,” says 
DiBlasio. “Female par- 
ticipants can identify 
with the instructors, 
who have likely shared 
their safety concerns, 
both for themselves 
and for other women 
— daughters, friends, 
family members — that 
they care about" 
irt by expressing those 
concerns on paper, in a pre-class question- 
that also asks them which activities 


Participants si 


able to defend myself," Richardson-Miller they engage in that might make them inad- 
recalls. “You have this confidence that goes vertently vulnerable to a potential attack. 

“Really, the physical skills are kind of the 
last resort,” Richardson-Miller says. “The 
n other women in self-defense, they easiest thing and the most effective thing is 
‘ lit of the situation in the first 


already had a guru in Martial Way’s Dave 
Quinlan, a sixth-degree black belt who 
started the Think Safe for Women pro- 
gram in the 1990s. Think Safe is based on 


just staying ot 
place.” 

So part of the Safety Team's work is ed- 
ucating women on how to remove the risk 



from their routines — parking in a differ- 
ent location, for example, locking the front 
door, or leaving a late-night shift with a 
coworker instead of alone. "Realizing that 
there were parts of my life that made me 
vulnerable helped [me] to personalize the 
rest of the course,” says Jackie Lynch, a 
35-year-old teacher 
in Essex who has 
taken several Safety 
Team courses. “It 
hit home that I 
could be a potential 
victim and made 
me want to ensure 
I did everything in 
my power to prevent 
something from 
happening.” 

Stephanie 
Robinson, 

Essex has also taken 
several Safety Team 
classes and reports 
that she now feels 
more in control, armed with better ways 
to protect herself — beginning with 
heightened awareness. Says Robinson, “I 
don't take chances [anyway], but maybe 

Richardson-Miller's work as a forensic 
toxicologist helps her communicate the 
risks of alcohol. It’s the No. 1 date-rape 
drug, she says, and one of the reasons why 
college students, especially in their first 
semesters when they haven’t yet built 
trustworthy relationships, are at highest 
risk for sexual assault. 

Another key component of Safety 
Team classes is learning how to carry one- 
self confidently, make eye contact and get 
verbal with a loud “no” when necessary. 
That can be one of the most challeng- 
ing aspects of the program, instructors 
say. “Women don't want to offend," says 
DiBlasio. “Well, it’s better to be rude than 

When it does come to physical skills, 
the Safety Team teaches basic strikes 
designed to be easy to remember under 
the influence of an adrenaline-inducing 
attack. “There’s fight, flight or freeze, and 
if you don’t practice ‘fight,’ you’re very 
likely to freeze,” explains DiBlasio. Her 
work as a psychologist with survivors of 
sexual violence spurred her to found the 
Safety Team, she notes, and continues to 
inform how she and other members help 
women enhance their personal safety. 

“You don’t have to use these strikes and 
kick the guy's butt to next Tuesday,” says 
police officer Chevalier. “Just enough to 
get away.” 

What about weapons? Chevalier ad- 
vises participants — and all women — to 
familiarize themselves with pepper spray 
and similar deterrents if they plan to carry 
them. Otherwise, they provide a false 
sense of safety. She also counsels women 
on refusing to go to a second location with 
a predator. “If he has a gun on you and tells 


you to get in a car, he’s going to take you 
someplace where he has more control,” 
she says. “Do what you have to do to avoid 
that.” 

Sexual violence, guns and kidnapping 
are serious topics for a two-hour session, 
but members of the Safety Team work on 
creating a warm and 
comfortable envi- 
ronment, bringing 
cookies for the class’ 
debriefing compo- 
nent and cracking 
occasional jokes. 

“The workshop 
was a lot of fun," says 
Saramichelle Stultz, 
of the December 
class she took in 
Essex Junction. She 
because she 
felt nervous about 
home break-ins, she 
says, and about her 
daughter attending 
college soon. “Those ladies added many 
laughs by their camaraderie and good 
sense of humor.” 

Humor can offset not only the un- 
settling statistics about attacks against 
women, but also the ick factor of some of 
the strikes — such as using both thumbs to 
gouge out an attacker’s eye. “It’s gross to 
think of" says Safety Team participant and 
professional legal assistant Darci Benoit, 
33, of Swanton, “but it was funny while 
being taught." 

Ideally, the session ends with women 
feeling empowered, and members of the 
Safety Team say they’ve seen surges in 
self-worth, even after only two hours. 
“You're super energized," says Stultz. “You 
walk away feeling like you’ve got some 
solid tools to keep yourself safe.” 

Nancy Keller, also on the Safety Team, 
says a Somalian high schooler whom she 
mentored last year told her, “I grew up 
where it was either kill or be killed.” After 
four to five months of martial-arts train- 
ing, the student was transformed by her 
confidence. “There’s an impact on mental 
skills associated with self-defense and 
self-protection,” Keller explains. “There’s 
a synergy there that’s really powerful.” 

As DiBlasio explains, seeing that small 
women — or big women, or older women 
— can fight back has a profound effect. 
While the Safety Team instructors have 
“reached the highest levels of achieve- 
ment in the male-dominated world of 
martial arts,” says Quinlan, they possess 
even more vital skills. “Their compassion, 
skill and dedication are evident to all who 
participate in their classes," he continues. 
“They handle the unpleasant reality of 
dealing with violence in an inspiring, en- 
gaging and empowering way.” © 

INFO 
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Singular Sensation oj 

One Vermont skier glides down the mountain with the best of ’em — on one leg < Q Q Q 


t because it’s single, and companies 


BY LiNDSAY J. WESt LEY 

I f 1 had read the description of Mt. 
Ellen’s black-diamond Bravo run 
before venturing up, I might have been 
put off. "Nice and steep with a gnarly 
headwall at the third tower from top," the 
trail map reads. Instead, I’m already at the 
top, listening to Vasu Sojitra's recommen - 
dation for the best (safest?) way down. “I 
skied it yesterday and it was fine,” he says. 
“Stick to the sides, and itshouldbe pretty 
good. Maybe just don't follow me." 

Then he lets it rip. 

At age 22, Sojitra has much in common 
with his fellow 2013 grads: He’s got a 
BS in mechanical engineering from the 
University of Vermont and a serious skiing 
addiction on the side. Chairliftvoyeurs 
follow his every move as he carves down 
the slopes, catching air from moguls along 
the way. It's not until the powder settles 


that a defining feature beyond his skill 
becomes apparent: Sojitra skis on just one 
plank, supplemented by a pair of outrig - 
gers under his arms. The hem of his right 
ski pant is pinned up near his right hip. 
The thigh-high amputation was the result 
of a blood infection when he was 9 months 
old. 

“I don’t rememb er it at all,” Sojitra says, 
as we ride the chairlift back up together. “I 
only started skiing in fifth grade, but I was 
always pretty active. I used to play soccer 
all the time growing up, but I also do long- 
board, skateboard, hockey — I’ve tried just 
about everything.” 

Sojitra uses crutches most of the time, 
but he skis with a pair of outriggers that he 
and his friends customized to fit his needs. 
Everything else he’s using today was do - 
nated by major outdoor retailers, “mostly 


can’t use singles,” he says, glancing down 
at the sole super-fat plank danglingbelow 
the chairlift. 

We have time for one more run — an- 
other black diamond — before heading 
back to the lodge. Sojitra is skiing on 
company time today, as I’ve stolen him 
away from his first official day on the job 
at Vermont Adaptive Ski and Sports. He’s 
an intern at the nonprofit organization 
that offers year-round sporting activities 
for athletes with disabilities, and todayis 
“one of the craziest days of the season,” 
according to Sugarbush Vermont Adaptive 
program coordinator Heather Timins. 

At midday, the program’s small room in 
a corner of the Mt. Ellen lodge is packed 
with volunteers and participants, as well 
as with all the equipment needed to help 


individuals with a wide range of physical, 
mental and developmental disabilities 
get out on the slopes. Sojitra worked as a 
Vermont Adaptive instructor for the large 
morning group, but now that the Vermont 
Special Olympics ski team has arrived, he's 
settling in to catch up on paperwork. 

While he works, I tag along with Felicia 
Stefani, 21, an athlete on the Vermont 
Adaptive Alpine Race Team who is train - 
ing for the 2014 Special Olympics Winter 
Games. Accompanied by volunteer Jackie 
Levine, we catch a few runs before meeting 
up with the rest of the team. Stefani skis 
confidently and chats easily about her love 
of speed and outstripping her family mem- 
bers on the slopes. Until asked, she humbly 
doesn’t mention the medals — four gold, 
one silver and one bronze — she’s earned 
in Vermont Special Olympics games. 



Stefani is one of the success stories, 
according to longtime Vermont Adaptive 
volunteer Tony Egan. “Our goal is to teach 
people to, hopefully, ski independently so 
they’re able to ski with family and friends," 
he says. “The majority of our customers 
are kids, so we want to teach them the 
discipline, control and safety, so they can 
ski with their families and don't need us 
anymore.” 



I USED TO PLAY SOCCER 
ALLTHETIME GROWING UP 
BUT I ALSO DO LONGBOARD. 
SKATEBOARD, HOCKEY - 

I'VE TRIED JUST 
ABOUT EVERYTHING. 

VASU SOJITRA 


Now 77, Egan has been a volunteer 
for more than 20 years. He’s watched 
the program evolve over its 27-year 
history, which started at Ascutney 
Mountain Resort in Brownsville in 1987. 
Back then, Vermont Adaptive was called 
the Vermont Handicap Ski Foundation 
and offered skiing instruction only. 
Today it offers snowboarding, kayak- 
ing, canoeing, sailing, cycling, hiking, 
rock climbing, tennis, horseback riding 
and other activities for people with 
disabilities. 

The nonprofit utilizes more than 400 
volunteers, who go through a rigorous 
training program that includes off-snow 


orientation, teaching instruction and 
workshops. Sojitra was one of those vol- 
unteers this summer, and he became an 
intern on January 2, just after arriving 
home from a trip out west. 

It's not surprising that Sojitra is 
in great skiing condition. He and 
fellow UVM grad Tyler Wilkinson-Ray 
hit four states in three weeks in search 
of powder while promoting United 
We Ski , a documentary that Wilkinson- 
Ray and his brother, Elliot, made about 
small ski areas in Vermont. Next they 
hope to shoot a documentary about 
adaptive sports and Sojitra’s quest 
to qualify for the Paralympics. A screen- 
ing of United We Ski at Burlington's 
Outdoor Gear Exchange this Thursday 
will kick off a campaign to fund that 
project. 

Sojitra says he’s found a coach through 
Vermont Adaptive who’s willing to train 
him for the Paralympics, and he skis 
as often as possible, both in and out of 
bounds. He frequently rises extremely 
early for “dawn patrol” with friends and 
gets in a few runs before work — and 
before the lifts open. Hauling yourself up 
a mountain using only detachable traction 
on the bottom of your skis is hard work for 
anyone, but for Sojitra, it means relying on 
arm strength. 

“I had a lot of trouble with post-holing 
[sinking deep into the snow] when I first 
started backcountry skiing,” he says, “but 
my friends and I modified my outriggers 
to give them more stability, and now they 
work great.” 

The support of friends has been a 
crucial component of Sojitra’s develop- 
ment as a skier and an athlete, he says. 
He didn’t take advantage of adaptive 
sports while growing up in Connecticut 
or during a five-year stint living in 
India; he preferred to figure out his own 
solutions. 

“My brother definitely helped out a 
lot with trying new sports and stuff when 
we were younger,” Sojitra says. “He and 
all my other friends were pretty much 
just like, “Yeah, you're going to do this, so 
shut up about it.’ And I’d be like, 'Yeah, 
OK, fine!”’ 

We stop talking for a minute to watch 
a skier below us surveying the Cliffs, a 
black diamond that today is marred 
by rocks poking through the snow and 
plenty of ice drop-offs. It looks like 
skier suicide to me, but Sojitra watches 
with an appraising eye as the skier takes 
the plunge. 

“I hit that yesterday, and it really wasn't 
too bad,” he says. “Well, at least I didn’t 
tear up my ski, which was pretty good. I 
was happy with that.” © 

INFO 

United We Ski screening and fundraiser. 
Outdoor Gear Exchange in Burlington. $5. 
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About Face A 

A Burlington company wants men to get the message about natural skin care 011300 1 



I n December2010, a new Vermont 
company called Ursa Major launched 
its first product: a shaving cream. And 
its founders, Emily Doyle and Oliver 
Sweatman, had a moment of terror. "We 
launched with this expensive shaving 
cream in a recession, in Vermont, where 
everyone was already growing a beard, 
and with a [company] name no one could 
pronounce!" Sweatman says. "It was like, 
oh, my God.” 

Doyle and Sweatman, life partners 
and veterans of the skin-care industry, 
had met in New York City and decamped 
to Vermontin 2009. They planned to 
start a business together, but "at the time, 
we didn't know what it was going to be,” 
Sweatman recalls. "We thought maybe we 
should try something else — snacks, beer, 
sausages, whatever.” The economy was 
tanking, though, so Doyle and Sweatman 
decided to stick with what they knew. 

A year of research and development 
went into Ursa Major’s shaving cream, 
which didn't fall victim to the whiskers 
trend after all. Two years after it hit the 
market, Esquire magazine declared it the 
best shaving cream of the year. Now the 
company offers four other products: face 
wash, tonic, balm and wipes. Sweatman 
and Doyle live in Morrisvillej until last 
summer, they based their business in 
c Stowe (their formulators work in labs 
8 outside Vermont). In the fall, they hired 
j> six employees and moved operations to a 
< Burlington office on lower Maple Street 
g For this week’s issue focused on health, 
Ci Seven Days sat down with Doyle and 
Sweatman to learn about their products 
and what men should be doing for their 
body’s largest organ. 

2 SEVEN DAYS: Where does the name 
2 Ursa major come from? 

£ OLIVER SWEATMAN: We tortured our - 
5 selves choosing a name, and we tortured 
our friends, too. At some point, we stum - 
bled onto Ursa Major [Latin for "larger 
> bear” and the Big Dipper constellation], 
o We were riffing on the whole bear thing, 
2 and I took Latin, so we were like, “That’s 
^ fun." Em’s a big animal lover, and there’s 
also tills cool mythology around the Big 
Dipper being a way of finding stars. We 
liked that idea of awareness and discovery, 
and wethoughtthatwasacoolthingto 
^ weave into our brand story. In some ways, 
§ it reflects what we’ve done moving to 
< Vermont. 


EMILY DOYLE: Ourbrand is about get - 
ting outdoors and connecting with nature, 
so we wanted to reflect this feeling of get- 
ting outside. 

SD: We don't typically think of men as 
consumers of skin-care products. How 
has it been marketing to them? 

OS: I would say that there’s a growing 
pool of men increasingly interested in 
taking better care of themselves. They’re 
much more open to engaging with these 


products than my dad, for example, or 
my grandfather. As the awareness around 
potentially unhealthy chemicals in [skin- 
care] products is growing, there are more 
health-conscious guys who are looking 
for an effective, natural alternative. We’re 
trying to focus on that guy. 

ED : That said, there’s also still that bar- 
soap guy out there, and he uses the bar 
soap head to toe. But when we introduce 
him to our stuff, often we see this response 


of “Oh, my God. This feels so good, and 
my skin feels so comfortable. I don’t feel 

OS: One analogy for this is beer. Maybe 20 
years ago, most people drank Budweiser, 
Coors, Coors Light. Now, in craft-beer cul- 
ture, there's a whole language. When you 
talk to college kids now, they’re like, “I like 
an IP A, a lager, an ale,” and they know the 
difference. It’s not exactly the same, but 
there are some parallels in terms of guys 
getting more familiar with different kinds 
of products. 

ED: And also being willing to pay up a little 
bit for something they love. 

SD: So, I'm your young guy in Vermont 
growing a beard in the winter. What 
sort of regimen would you prescribe 

OS: First of all, I get skeptical of these 
companies that say, "Here is this regimen 
that you need to follow every step.” No 
one’s the same. But generally speaking, I 
think washing your face twice a day with 
a good, sulfate-free cleanser is a very good 
thing to do. If you shave, you shave. That’s 
great. But the next step would be a light 
hydration product, and, if you’re going to 
spend any time outdoors, I would put on a 
natural SPF. 

Above and beyond that, a mild scrub or 
exfoliation-type product can be very help- 
ful, because guys tend to build up a lot of 
dry skin. If you have shaving issues, I think 
a face tonic can be very helpful. A lot of 
guys have ingrown hairs or razor bumps. 
SD: Beyond the immediate face-wash 
or shaving products, are there any 
products or life habits that you recom- 
mend for better skin? 

OS: First of all, genetics has a lot to do with 
it. Putting that aside, your diet can make 
a huge difference: staying well hydrated, 
hating a healthy, balanced diet. Stress is 
a big one. Sleep. People in Vermont tend 
to spend a large amount of time outdoors, 
but only about 30 percent of men use SPF, 
whereas 78 percent of women use SPF, so 
that’s a huge one for guys. 

ED: We’re working on a natural SPF, be - 
cause that’s the No. 1 thing you can use to 
really keep your skin looking younger. 

SD: Are there any broad differences 
between men's and women's skin care? 

OS: There are definite physiological 



differences. Men's skin is thicker and 
oilier and has whiskers, so I think there’s 
definitely a case to be made that men 
need guy-specific products. Men also 
tend to like different textures, aromas and 
language, which is more of an emotional, 
psychological thing. 

Having said that, we’re getting an 
increasing number of women saying 
they love these products. So we’re asking 
ourselves, “What the hell are we doing? 


products like ours, and there are other 
brands out there that we use as well that 
are beautiful, smell amazing and work. 

SD: How do you make sure your 
products are natural? 

OS: We formulate to a standard called 
Ecocert, which is used in Europe. 
Basically, we formulate as close to 100 per- 
cent natural as possible. But we’re actually 
going to be moving towards the Whole 



lily Doyle 


Why are we saying no to the ladies?’’ On 
a daily basis now, we get an email from a 
lady saying, “Hey, I found your stuff, I’m 
looking at your label, and I see that it’s for 
men. Should I not be using it?" 

ED: We’re like, “No, use it!” 

SD: Should we be scared about toxins? 

OS: If you do the research, this is a totally 
unregulated industry, so there are now 
over 3,100 synthetic chemicals that are 
used with very little regulatory oversight. 
Well over 90 percent of those chemicals 
have not been adequately tested for use on 
humans. I think Americans are especially 
lax on this front. 

There’s a growing body of credible 
evidence that leave-on products [e.g., de- 
odorants, lotions and colognes] penetrate 
the skin. In fact, most of these products 
have synthetic penetration enhancers to 
drive it deeper in your skin, or you ingest 
it through your nose. There are endocrine 
disruptors that mess with your hormones. 
There are carcinogens. There's neurologi- 
cal stuff that’s happening. 

ED: Why use all this stuff that’s untested 
and banned in Europe? You just don’t have 
to anymore. You can find awesome, clean 


Foods standard. They’re the undisputed 
leader on setting a natural standard, with 
a list of 430-some ingredients that they 
don’t allow in their stores. 

SD: When people are trying to go 
natural, what are some things on the 
labels they should look for? 

OS: We personally look for a statement 
around percent natural — as close to 100 
percent natural as possible. We also look 
for an overt statement around no toxins, 
which would be no parabens, phthalates, 
sulfites, PEGs or synthetic fragrances, 
colors or SPF. Some good men’s brands 
are Aveda, Burt's Bees, John Masters 
[Organics], Naturopathica. 

ED: Women have way more choices, and 
that can be off-putting for a guy, even if 
the ingredient is pure and beautiful, be- 
cause the scents are often so different for 
women. For guys, it’s immediately like, 
“You're going to try to get me to use face 
cream, and I’m going to smell like roses? 
Forget it. It’s over." But there are some 
choices. ® 

INFO 
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Lunchtime Recess 

A new start-up invites Burlington-area professionals out to play 

BY chArl ES EiehAckEr 



LORD 



service pay $5 to support its facility and 
operating costs. For now, someone from 
Recess — last Thursday, it was Consalvo 
— must attend each game to hand out 
the equipment. The founders are toying 
with the idea of recruiting users called 
“captains” to manage those tasks instead. 

As Consalvo and fellow cofounder 
Ward Wolff look to expand outside 
Burlington, they've been in talks with 
the San Francisco parks and recreation 
department. They plan to add yoga and 
rock climbing to their Burlington menu, 
and they’ve partnered with City Sports, 
which markets special offers to Recess 
participants. Recently, the lacrosse com- 
pany Warrior donated a set of reversible 
mesh pinnies. 


IT’S ALWAYS GOOD TO GET SOME 


FOR SOME SOCIAL 
EXERCISE. 

RYAN MILLS 

Those were the shirts on our backs 
as we tossed the Frisbee around last 
week. Consalvo (who would be launder- 
ing them) was happy with the 12-person 
turnout. “That was a good run,’’ he said 
after the game, when the other attendees 
had taken off. “Sometimes we don’t have 
enough people, or we have too many, and 
people have to sit out" 

So far, Recess has seen 350 total 
participants since it started setting up 
games in September, and participation 
is growing by an average of 60 percent 
each month. As Consalvo looks to grow 
the enterprise, he acknowledges that it 
might be tough to sway people who are 
reluctant to — or simply can't — escape 
from work at lunchtime. 

“Instilling culture is incredibly dif- 
ficult," said Consalvo, and added that he's 
considered establishing an additional 7 
a.m. recess. But when it comes to making 
time at midday, “All we’re saying is, in- 
stead of paying $10 for a Coke, a sandwich 
and Facebook, you could be paying $5 for 
the chance to run around.” © 
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Sunday, January 26th 


Noon-3pm 
Dudley H. Davis Center 
UVM Campus, 590 Main St., Burlington 


Accent Travel 


Pre-register online by January 23rd. 

Get FREE show admission & a chance to WIN 

a $500 cash card _ 

Details at: 

www.unveilyourwedding.net 


TICKETS at the door are a $5 donal 

to WomeinHelping Battered Worn 


WIN PRIZES 

including a Vacation from. 
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Vermont culinary professionals are slimming down yHMIJ y 1 



hen I became a full-time 
food writer in 2008, 1 
stopped weighing myself. 
My heft (or lack thereof) 

whatever I wanted my whole life, and 
with my height of just more than fi ve 
feet, the number on the scale had only 
ever grazed triple digits. So why worry? 

Within a year, I was aware my old 
clothes no longer fi t, but that was no 
surprise to someone who ate out for half 
her meals. It wasn’t until I began having 
gallbladder problems that it occurred to 
me that my eating was less than healthy. 

Losing the organ last spring was 
my wake-up call. Hearing how much 
I weighed stopped me in my tracks. In 
fi ve years, I had gained more than 40 
pounds, nearly 50 percent of my former 
self. 

Culinary pros will always put their 
bodies on the line to cook, grow and taste 
food and make it better for their custom- 
ers, their consumers and their readers. 
But there are limits. Here’s my story — 
and those of three other prominent local 
foodies who recently made big changes 
in their eating and exercise habits. 

1 happened to kick o° my career at an 
especially inopportune time for my waist- 
line. While vegan and gluten-free eating 
may be gaining traction in some circles, 
most serious food lovers have been rolling 
in lard, tallow and shmaltz. In our “every- 
thing's better with bacon, even bacon” 
culture, cutting portions may notbe 
enough. For me, even reducing intake was 
a challenge, because brain damage from 
seven years of neuro-Lyme disease has 
left me unable to sense my own satiety. 

If I like something enough, I could keep 
eatinguntil I approach vomiting. 

Once I recovered su, ciently from 
surgery, I slowly worked my way up to 
hitting the gym fi ve or six times a week 
for cardio and weights. When I couldn’t 


I HAVE TO EAT EVERYTHING. 

I LIKE EATING EMTIG. 

STEVE ATKINS 

make it, I tried to do some cardio boxing 
on my Wii Fit. 

By the time I arrived at Ideal Weight 
Solutions in South Burlington, I had al- 
ready shed 10 pounds. Though my gen- 
eral practitioner, a former colleague of 
Robert Atkins, thought IWS’ prescribed 
diet would be too strictfor me, I started 
buying food from the storefront On days 
when I didn’t have time to make lunch, I 
used a protein-powder shaker to mix up 
protein-enhanced chicken a la king or 
creamy mushroom soup, as if I were an 


When I did cook ahead, lunch might 
be a few slices of local, grass-fed brisket 
or a spice-rubbed, roasted chicken thigh 
with leftover delicata squash and kale 
salad. Without even realizing it, I had 
gone paleo. 

Grains are now part of my fife only 
when I have to eat them for work. Unlike 
strict proponents of caveman eating, 
however, I haven’t cut out dairy. My 
favorite dessert is low-fat Greek yogurt 
with a bit of honey and dark berries 
mixed in. And I cheat whenever I eat 
for work, which makes it much easier 
to stick to my very fi rst diet the rest of 
the time. The di° erence is that, when 
I'm reviewing a restaurant, I don’t eat 
the whole porkshank anymore. Now 
it’s more likely to last me a couple more 
meals, mixed with greens and oven- 
crisped eggplant. 


I’ve lost 30 pounds and am back to a 
size 2, but I’m not ready stop yet. I doubt 
I’ll ever weigh less than 100 pounds 
again, but I feel the healthiest I have in 
my adult life. That’s even better than 
winning a burger-eating contest. 

And I’m not alone in feeling that way. 

Ma ra Welton, Fanner, 
Half Pint Farm 

As chapter president of Slow Food 
V ermont, Mara Welton does more 
than her fair share of dining out with 
friends. At the end of 2011, during one 
of those meals, she had a thought that 
would drastically change the path of her 
diet. “I was sort of refl ecting and look- 
ing around the table at all my friends,” 
Welton recalls, “and I was thinking. Oh, 
my goodness, we are all getting a little 
chubby. Is this lifestyle sustainable ?” 

Welton answered that question in 
the negative after she noticed herself 
losing her breath “doing dumb things,” 
such as climbing stairs and even tying 
her shoes. She took a few months to 
steel herself for a major lifestyle change, 
and in March 2012 she and her husband, 
Spencer, began the Jillian Michaels 
Body Revolution Plan. 

Welton describes the 90-day regi- 
men as “a severe weight-loss plan.” She 
did daily workout videos and ate a diet 
consisting of three meals plus two 
snacks — more food than Welton was 
used to eating, but focused on lean pro- 
tein and veggies with a few grains. Her 
daily intake was stripped down to 1000 
to 1500 calories, depending on the inten- 
sity of the accompanying workout. 

At the end of the 90 days, Welton had 
dropped 31 pounds. Once she was done 
with Jillian, she kept those pounds o° 
by staying active as a farmer and eating 
small portions. Reintroducing bread 
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Rusty Nail, 
Resurrected 


Stowe’s apres-ski scene will 
regain a familiar face next 
month when new owners 
reopen the well-loved rusty 
nail at 1190 Mountain Road. 

A trio of partners pur- 
chased the 45-year-old venue 
earlier this month for $1.2 
million and plan to have it up 
and running by Presidents’ 
Day weekend under the same 
name. “This has been here 
since 1969, and we’re going to 
let that history ride," says dave 
o'connor, who will comanage 
the space with dave O'Rourke. 

Both Daves are cur- 
rently bartenders at crop 
bistro & brewery, the nearby 
restaurant co-owned by 
bill davis. Davis is the third 
partner who purchased the 
9,500-square-foot Rusty Nail 
building on January 3. 

O’Connor says that he and 
his colleagues plan to hook 
up almost all of the 24 taps 
to Vermont beers (Guinness 


The most recent itera- 
tion of the Nail closed just 
about a year ago, but the 
building's previous owner — 
Massachusetts urologist Stan 
Swierzewski — had it on 
the market long before that. 
In March 2012, the Rusty 
Nail was listed for $1.95 
million. According to 
town records, the new 
owners paid $28,168 
in delinquent taxes 
when they took 
ownership. 

After riding 
out the remainder 
of the ski season, 

O’Rourke says, he 
and his partners 
will complete “minor 
renovations” to the 
building in the spring. 
Perhaps the process has 
already begun: Earlier this 
week, an observer could see 
workers chucking a stream 
of crates and equipment 
out the back door and into a 
dumpster. 



Loco Flavor 

Barre has long been a city where most fast-casual 
options are decisively of the pizza-and-sub variety. But 
next Monday, January 20, 136 North Main Street will get 
a much-needed global shot in the arm when two loco 
guys opens there. 

According to keith paxman, co-owner with rich 
mcsheffrey of the new restaurant and Barre's 
cornerstone pub & kitchen, the lifelong fr iends are seeking 
to add variety to the downtown scene. 
Two Loco Guys’ basic concept 
is a familiar one: Counter staff 
lakes burritos and bowls to 
customers’ specifications 
u sing a wide range of in- 
gredients. Paxman says the 
set menu includes eight 
different combinations, 
including Thai, Indian 
and Cajun burritos. Each 
of those composed dishes 
is vegan by default before 
iners add a choice of house- 
cooked protein: marinated tofu, 
braised pork, grilled chicken, steak 
or ground beef. 

Guests can also sit down at the 24-seat venue with 
a wrap or bowl of protein and veggies made to their 
specifications. 

Two Loco Guys owes that menu flexibility in 
part to its location in the front portion of 
Cornerstone's catering kitchen. Paxman and 
McSheffrey recently purchased a catering truck to 
transport food to event locations. Come spring or 
summer, they may make the vehicle do double duty 
as a food truck, bringing Barre’s favorite dishes 
beyond North Main Street. 

Fans of the duo's fare can look for updates on 
Facebook, both about the food truck and about Two 
Loco Guys’ soft opening featuring free burritos. 
Paxman says he’ll announce a date this week between 
Wednesday and the following Monday. 



will be the only exception) 
and to serve classic pub fare 
such as burgers and wings. 
They’re also plotting a robust 
schedule of live music, in- 
cluding “some national acts,” 
O’Connor says. The lack of a 
music venue in the spot, he 
adds, “has been a hole in the 


Crumbs 

KITCHEN TABLE BISTRO 

CHANGES NAME; NEW PUB IN 
COLCHESTER: FOXFIRE TO GO IN 

Chefs need down time, but 
starting on Sunday, January 
19, the staff at Richmond’s 
kitchen table bistro will 
no longer get Sunday off. 


That’s a major gain for 
diners. According to general 
manager neal johnston, “A lot 
of our favorite restaurants are 
closed on that day. There isn’t 
much [open] on Sundays, and 
what we wanted to do is go to 
a more laid-back, casual ver- 
sion of what we usually offer 
and make it more accessible 

Translation: Casual 
Sunday Supper nights will 
feature three courses for 
$30. Menus will change 
weekly but will always in- 
clude three or four options 


per course, plus verbally 
communicated specials. 

Diners who made a reser- 
vation at Guild & Company 
early in the new year may 
have found themselves 
eating at a different 
restaurant. Last Tuesday, 
the South Burlington 
steakhouse changed its 

According to the 
farmhouse group's director 
of marketing, kristina bond, 
the switch is due to a slow 
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Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 11-11 
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131 Main Street, 

On the Comer on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



New Year Special 

I large, 1 -topping pizza, 12 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Cofce product 

$ 19.99 


BOOK YOUR HOLIDAY CATERING TODAY! 
From family feasts to corporate parties. 
Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 
for $5.99 + tax 
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FITNESS 

strength for life 

STRONG CONFIDENT BEAUTIFUL 

“BEST YOU” 

60 DAY FITNESS CHALLENGE 

Ready to kick start the new year by joining 
our healthy lifestyle chaBenge? Join this 
exciting program which includes a complete 
package of fitness, nutrition, coaching, and 
accountability to help you get to the BEST VOU 

$lQQ=r 

1 friend! 

tod Shelburne Road, dose to Palace 9 Onemasl 

802-448-3769 

WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM 

• 2 fitness assessments 6 2 

• 4 personal training sessions body measurements pre and 
with a certified trainer post challenge Nutrition Stood 

-60 day full access to the tacity guidance 
■ Unlimited strength training • Accountably partner 

groups - Prizes 


Together, Better Choices 

...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations. 



City Market is proud to partner with the Boys & Girls Club 
to inspire and enable community youth. Together we can 
help kids realize their frill potential as productive, healthy, 
responsible and caring citizens. City Market donates food, 
funding and staff and volunteer tim e to help the 
Boys & Girls Club deliver successful programs. 

Learn more atwww.bandgclub.org. 

82 S Winooski Ave Burlington, VT 05401 
^V . \J Open 7 days a week, 7 am - 11 p m. 
Jj^rKCt (802) 861-9700 www.citymarket.coop 
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into her diet caused Welton to gain back 
some weight, she says, so she cut back 
on that and dairy, her “gutbusters.” 

Nearly two years after embarking 
on her journey, Welton has embraced 
a healthy lifestyle that includes regular 
Weight training and a paleo diet. And 
eating out? The farmer allows herself 
three or four meals a week, or 10 percent 
of her weekly intake, to enjoy favorite 
restaurants such as Pistou — bread and 
pasta included. 


He’s maintained that loss. “It’s as if 
it resets your body,” Atkins explains of 
P90X. “I’m basically eating what I did 
before.” That means tasting his own 
plates of ffitto misto, all-day-roasted 
pork and homemade gnocchi to ensure 
they meet his standards. “I have to eat 
everything,” says Atkins. “I like eating 
everything.” 

Of course, that’s not without some 
continued effort outside the restau- 
rant. Atkins has moved on from P90X 
to the same company’s even more 
strenuous Insanity series. 
His meals at home are more 
likely to be chicken tacos 
with pickled veggies than 
the type of fare he prepares 
at work. And when Atkins 
finally picks up that Beard 
award he won in 2013, he’ll 
be wearing the same size he 
did in high school. 


Steve Atkins, 
Chef, Kitchen 
Table Bistro 

Vermonters know Steve 
Atkins as a chef par excel- 
lence, a repeated nomi- 
nee for the James Beard 
Foundation Award for the 


But only his close friends 
know the Champlain Valley Union High 
School grad as a sportsman. 

“I’ve always been fairly active in 
sports and going to the gym,” says Atkins. 
But by 2012, the pulls of fatherhood and 
owning a restaurant had made it harder 
for him to fit in workouts. According to 
the chef, “It was a combination of get- 
ting older and realizing that I was a little 
softer than I once had been" that stirred 
him to make a change. 

It was after a late night in the kitchen 
that Atkins found his path to getting 
healthy. An infomercial in the wee hours 
inspired him to try the P90X, or Power 
90 Extreme system, a notoriously gruel- 
ing cross-training video workout. Like 
Welton, Atkins did 90 days of strict diet 
and exercise, which left him 25 pounds 
lighter. 


Robin Schempp, Culinary 
Consultant, Right Stuff 
Enterprises 

Burlington culinary consultant Robin 
Schempp doesn’t weigh herself, she 
says, so she doesn’t know how much 
weight she lost last year. But Welton 
offers a testimonial for her colleague. 
The last time she saw Schempp at an 
event, she notes, “I didn't even recog- 

The former co-owner of the greatly 
missed Mist Grill in Waterbury says 
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concept change. “Over the 
past year, we’ve expanded 
our menu and added more 
casual, tavern-like fare,” 
she explained via email. 
“Eventually we came to the 
conclusion that the name 
Guild & Company no longer 
seemed to fit with the expe- 
rience we were offering.” 

The two-page menu 
now has tavern fare such 
as burgers and fish and 
chips listed on the first 
page along with appetizers, 
salads and soups. Entrees 
such as crab cakes and 
smoked bratwurst join dry- 
aged, wood-grilled steaks. 


Since starting life in 2008 
as Dragonfly Cafe and 
Woody’s Pub, Colchester’s 
18 Severance Green has 
seen more name changes 
than Liz Taylor. But an 
established restaurateur is 
hoping to end the culinary 
merry-go-round when he 
opens his newest eatery 
early this spring. 
oave nelson, owner of 

MCGILLICUDDVS IRISH PUB ill 

Montpelier, mulligan s Irish 
pub in Barre and, most 
recently, mcgilucuddvs Irish 
ale house in Williston, is 
currently overseeing major 
renovations to transform 
the Colchester address into 

MCGILLICUDDVS IRISH ALE HOUSE 
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on the green. Once his latest 
opens, Nelson says, the high- 
traffic area, complete with a 
brand-new deck, will offer 
28 beers on tap and “high- 
end, homestyle pub food.” 
Look for house-roasted 
corned beef and Guinness- 
marinated burgers. 


Stowe’s Foxfire Inn & 
Restaurant closed in late 
November after 38 years 
in business. But the Italian 
food isn’t gone for good. 
Owners bob and kate neilson 
reopened in the same build- 
ing just after Christmas as 

FOXFIRE TO GO. 

The same fare that 
made the inn a dining 
staple is now available 
for take-out Wednesdays 
through Sundays from 3 
to 8 p.m. Dishes such as 
maple-balsamic-marinated 
salmon and chicken piccata 
with pasta go for $12. Bob 
Neilson says to look for the 
menu, which also includes 
baked goods and a grab- 
and-go case with salads and 
soups, to expand soon. 





that years in the restaurant business 
left her in the unhealthy habit of eating 
big meals late at night. Her current job 
involves helping food businesses craft 
their market strategies. It often takes 
her out of her home kitchen and even to 
unfamiliar cities, where she eats all her 
meals at restaurants. 

Last year, Schempp says, she became 
more mindful of what she put into her 
body and how she burned it off. Just as 
she doesn’t measure her success quan- 
titatively, Schempp says there was no 
magic bullet when it came to achieving a 
svelte physique. “I still eat and drink all 


my favorite things. I still have generous 
restaurant meals, so in terms of consum- 
ing, for me it isn’t so much what but 
how," she explains. 

When she focuses on writing, as she 
increasingly does in her career, Schempp 
says, it’s particularly important for her to 
have a clear head. That means refreshing 
after lunch with an adrenaline rush. She 
takes part in outdoor activities year- 
round: kayaking or getting out for a hike 
in the summer, skiing or snowshoeing in 
winter. 

Yoga has also been an important part 
of Schempp’s transformation. Returning 


to daily sessions has had visible results, 
the businesswoman says, and it’s helped 
calm her mind, reducing fat-causing 

Calling herself “a perpetual work in 
progress,” Schempp says she avoids the 
gym like the plague. But her new shape 
seems to be sticking, thanks to a simple 
balance of calories in and calories 
out. During a visit to Italy’s Piedmont 
with cheese makers last September, 
Schempp says, mountains of formaggio 
and vino didn't stop her from biking 
her ass off. © 
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* Sensitivity Siege 

iyiMiU|j|j How restaurants cope with the surging trend of food allergies and intolerances 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



D ining in a London restaurant 
a few years ago, I received 
an order of penne bolognese 
drowning in sauce. When I 
asked if I might have a less slathered 
version, the server sneered, and my boy- 
friend slumped in his chair, mortified. In 
England, I learned at that moment, you 
eat what you are given — no complaints, 
no substitutions. 

I thought of that incident recently 
when a Portland, Ore., restaurant named 
Ox posted to Instagram a photo of its 
kitchen plastered with bright-yellow 
Post-it notes. The notes displayed the 
dizzying range of apparent food allergies 
and restrictions at the restaurant’s New 
Year’s Day tables: 11: gluten allergy. B6: 
one vegetarian. 43: one lactose intoler- 
ance, one egg allergy. 17: one crab allergy. 
And so on. 

The post went viral. Restaurant staff 
and media outlets around the country, 
including a few in Vermont, shared the 
photo on social media. One commenter 
on a Huffington Post story sniped, “It’s 
out of control, at least in Portland.” 

Accordingto Food Allergy Research & 
Education (FARE), 15 million Americans 
have food allergies, and the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention reports 
that food allergies among children 
increased by 50 percent between 1997 
and 2011. Theories about the reasons 
abound; everything from antimicrobial 
soap to processed food is a possible 
culprit As FARE writes, “The number 
of people who have a food allergy is 


growing, but there is no clear answer as 

With or without explanations, kitch- 
ens need to respond. “In the last year 
and a half, it's really gotten bad,” reports 
Michael Werneke, executive chef at 
Prohibition Pig in Waterbury and a 20- 
year veteran of the restaurant biz. “And 
by bad, I mean it just seems like every 
ticket is a special order of some kind.” 

Werneke says gluten-free requests 
are the most common, but diners 
with restrictions run the gamut from 


meat-free eaters to those who insist 
they’re allergic to alliums such as garlic, 
scallions or onions. “Sometimes I play a 
game with all of the tickets that I read, 
and try to figure out what the real moti- 
vation behind the order is,” the chef says. 

Still, Werneke and his staff work 
hard to please every guest. “It’s not 
always easy. This is a really, really small 
and really busy kitchen. We’re set up to 
crank out food, and anytime there's a 
special request, we have to try and say, 
‘All right, how do we do this?”’ Werneke 


says. “That takes extra time that slows 
every other ticket, which is unfortunate. 
But at the same time, you can’t alienate 
people for making special requests.” 

And the kitchen can't always please 
its diners, try as it may. For instance. 
Prohibition Pig is not an entirely 
gluten-free facility and cannot — as 
a patron once requested — keep a 
separate fryer and cooking surface for 
gluten-free food. 

How “real” are all these reported 
allergies? Patty McKibben, a clinical 
dietician at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, confirms that her department 
is seeing more patients with food al- 
lergies and celiac disease, in part be- 
cause, she says, “A lot more people are 
aware of it.” 

The staff occasionally helps pa- 
tients delineate between true allergies 
and intolerance. "An allergic reaction 
is one that is activated by the immune 
system and triggers things like ana- 
phylaxis and hives,” McKibben notes. 
“I think some people come in with a 
food intolerance that they think is an 
allergy.” 

The semantics and science of di- 
etary restrictions are immaterial to Sue 
Bette, the owner of Bluebird Tavern 
and Bluebird Barbecue in Burlington. 
“It doesn't matter to us whether it’s an 
‘allergy’ or a 'preference.' It's important 
for us to take care of guests,” she says. “If 
you're going to go out and spend money, 
you want to make sure your needs are 




food 


Just the day before our conversa- 
tion, Bette held a meeting with staff 
to keep them on point with special re- 
quests. "It can be viewed as a burden, 
or it can be viewed as taking care of 
people,” she says. She understands 
the stress that alterations can put on 
chefs “who have put a lot of time into 
composing a dish and then need to 
deconstruct it.” 

But, Bette adds, “This is going to be 
part of the industry, and I think that’s 
OK.” 

Dawn Boucher, co-owner of 
Boucher Family Farm in Highgate 
Center, is a foodie who calls herself 
“severely allergic” to wheat and soy 
and sensitive to nightshade vegeta- 
bles, which include tomatoes, pota- 
toes, chiles, peppers and eggplant. 

Once Boucher pin- 
pointed the foods that 
were causing her dis- 
tress — via a food diary 
— she curtailed her 
dining out from roughly 
six days a week to “only 
once a month, if that.” 

She also instituted a 
new set of guidelines: 

that I haven’t had a 
take-away meal from 
at least twice — it’s the 
old ‘trust no one’ idea,” 
she writes in an email. 

“But really, the commitment [at 
a restaurant] has to be more than 
printed on the menu,” Boucher con- 
tinues. “Everyone on staff has to be on 
board and live up to the declaration 
they can cater to allergies.” 

Boucher is a fan of the gluten- 
free menus at Leunig’s Bistro and 
American Flatbread in Burlington, 
and she frequents Uno Pizzeria & 
Grill, Sarducci’s in Montpelier and 
the My-T-Fine II diner in Swanton. 
However, she stops short of making 
special requests. “I consider it rude 
and unjustly entitled in attitude to 
make special requests off-menu, 
unless I have a relationship with the 
owner, or have called ahead to see if 
they can accommodate me,” Boucher 
writes. “I would never do that, and 
would confront anyone in my dinner 
party who would dare do so, especially 
on a prix-fixe menu or a holiday.” 

The owners of Pizzeria Verita in 
Burlington had guests like Boucher in 
mind when they planned from the start 
to source gluten-free flour and to bake 
gluten-free crusts in a separate oven. 
“The product is more costly, from the 
ingredients to the prep to the gas oven 
that is fired up all night waiting for 


a few pies,” writes co-owner Leslie 
Wells. “But our completely gluten- 
free customers tell us how much they 
appreciate the option and the effort, 
so it was the right decision.” 

Though Prohibition Pig stops short 
of providing a dedicated gluten-free 
menu, it tries to guide special-needs 
diners by indicating ‘V beside veg- 
etarian items and ‘G’ beside gluten- 
free items on the menu. The practice 
is becoming more common — Crop 
Bistro & Brewery in Stowe does it, 
too. Other establishments, such as 
Simon Pearce Restaurant in Quechee, 
focus on training staff to guide guests 
through menu choices. 

“I’ve been in the restaurant busi- 
ness a long time, and I don't ever 
remember it being like this," notes 
Keven Ring, the wine 
and beverage director 
at Simon Pearce. “Some 
people have deadly food 
allergies, and the staff 
needs to be informed.” 

Whenever the 
kitchen rolls out 
a new menu, Ring 
says, “Before we even 
go live with it, we 
offer very in-depth 
descriptions of all in- 
gredients, as well as 
cooking terminology, 
to staff. They have to 
be very informed, because they have 
a bigger role than in the last few 
years.” The restaurant has also made 
a commitment to sourcing wine that 
is produced sustainably, using fewer 
pesticides or additives that may cause 
allergic reactions. 

Werneke has food allergies of his 
own, including sensitivities to a few 
fresh fruits and vegetables. He cre- 
ates easily customizable versions of 
dishes, such as the chicken pot pie he 
thickens with a rice-flour roux — “and 
if you order it without the buttermilk 
biscuit [it] is gluten-free,” he adds. 
(Werneke sometimes tests these reci- 
pes on a coworker with celiac, whom 
he calls “very brave.”) 

When he's besieged with special- 
request tickets, Werneke wonders if 
“it might be my karmic return. When 
I was 20, 1 went into a little Mexican 
place in Raleigh [N.C.] and ordered 
the steak quesadilla without mush- 
rooms,” he recalls, “and when it came 
with mushrooms, I said, ‘I can’t eat 
this. I’m allergic to mushrooms.’” 

Was he? “No, I’ve never been 
allergic to mushrooms,” Werneke 
admits. “I just didn’t like them at the 


I'VE BEEN IN THE 
RESTAURANT BUSINESS 
ALONG TIME. AND 

I DON'T EVER 
REMEMBER IT 
REING LIKE THIS. 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


January 25 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Worm Composting 
MtkeAther 

Love to compost and want to continue through the winter? 

Worm composters work faster than a traditional compost 
pile and can provide natural fertilizer for your houseplants 
and seedlings! Join Master Composter Mike Ather and learn 
how to harness the power of the earthworm! 

February 1 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Seedstarting 

David Boucher 
Learn the basic science and techniques for seedstarting success from 
the get-go, and do it right the first time! 



To register, go to www.GardenerSupplyStore.com {you can now pay online!) or 
call 660-3505 x4. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. Classes are SI 0.00 
per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details and 
for information on our lunch & learn series. 4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club 
members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 


GARDENERS 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston • (802)658-2433 


SCAN THIS PAGE 


FOR A FULL SCHEDULE 


www.GardenersSupplyStors.com" Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun lOam-Spm 


Houseplants are Buy One, Get One 50% Off thru Jan. 31 



Face bool 


FACIAL FILLERS 

Radiesse: buy a 1.5 cc syringe 
get 1/2 for S49 


LASER HAIR REMOVAL 

Full Leg 25% off 
full package of 6 


Now offering 
SCLEROTHERAPY 
Vein Treatment 


Prenatal Massage 
& Facial Package $125 


55 Main Street, Essex Junction 
(802) 879-3742 


sklndeepvt.com 
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business 

III Ey Mar KEting M EEting : Marketing, 

nonprofits over breakfast. Room 217. Ireland 
“ree. Info, 865-6495 6 ’ 6 

rE cruiting 2020: coMpEtingfor talEntin 
th E Digital agE: The Vermont Human Resource 


South Burlington, 7:45 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $75-95; 
preregister. Info, 865-545B. 

community 

II Ey night fEaturingth E Daly trio: 

movies and live music. Big Picture Theater & Cafe, 
Waitsfield, 8 p.m. $5 suggested donation; $2 
' ~:s. Info. 496-8994, bigpicturetheater.info. 




film 

~ :as, at which Latino girls dress as figures from 
Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

food & drink 

WEDn Es Day Win E Do Wn : Oenophiles get over 

ifo, 860-9463. 6 P 

health & fitness 

Michelle Robbins of Inside Out Body Therapy 


therapeutic benefits. Yoga Mountain Center, 

rics. endurance and diet define this high-intensity 
physical-fitness program. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

mental limits in a challenging program. The 
Wellness Collective, Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 

540-0186. P 8 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10: 30 
a.m.-noon. Free; preregister. Info, 876-7555. 
hoMEWor K hElp : Albany College of Pharmacy 
and Health Science students assist first through 

2-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. ^ ** 

849-2420. V 

MiDDIE school plann Ers & hElp Ers : Lit 

brary. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

Info, 425-2700. ' 5 P g 


Regular admission, $9.50-12.50; free for kids ages 
2 and under. Info. 877-324-6386. 

story tiMEfor3-to5- yEar-olDs: 

878-6956. 

WED.15 » P.48 




LiSt Your upcomi Ng EVENt h Er E for fr EE! 


cALENDAr EVENt S iN SEVEN DAYS: 





What to do with chilly temperatures, snow and ice? Head to the Waterbury 
Winterfest, where a wide array of events inspires folks to embrace Mother 
Nature’s colder side. Snowshoe demonstrations, ice sculpting and a Nordic ski 
race kick off 10 days of activities for all ages and skill levels. Bouts of friendly 
competition include a 5K run, broom ball and winter mountain biking, which 
complement ice skating, sledding, snow-fort building and a giant Christmas- 
tree bonfire. A poetry slam, theatrical presentations and service opportunities 
on Martin Luther King Jr. Day round out the festivities while tapping into the 
community spirit. 


WAtErbur Y WiNtErf ESt 

Friday, January 17, 9 a.m.-7 p.m.; Saturday, January 18, 8:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sunday, 
Januaryl9, 9 a.m.-8 pm.; Monday, January 20,10 a.m.-3:30 p.m.; Tuesday, January 
21,10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Wednesday, January 22, 6-8:30 p.m.; see website for future times, 
at various Waterbury locations. $5. Info, 345-5728. Info, waterbury-winterfest. 
biogspot.com 



Memory Keeper 


Jessica Hendry Nelson’s If Only You People Could Follow Directions is no 

ordinary memoir. In a series of linked autobiographical essays, the local writer 
reimagines the genre by forgoing chronology in favor of moving back and forth 
through time. From within this fluid approach comes her story. Beginning with 
her childhood outside of Philadelphia, Nelson explores the relationships that 
shaped her life — specifically those with her mother and brother following her 
father’s death. Driven by themes of addiction, mental illness and the struggle 
for stability amid ongoing chaos, this unflinching debut explores complex family 
dynamics with open eyes. 


JESSicA hENDr Y NELSoN tAL k 

Thursday. January 16. 7 p.m., at Phoenix Books Burlington. Free. info. 448-3350. 
phoenixbooks.biz 






story from birth to death. 

•HOSPITAL' 


I n recent months, debates 
surrounding health care 
have captured the nation's 
attention. For the Los Angeles 
Poverty Department and the 
Netherlands-based theater 
collective Wunderbaum, the 
issues take center stage. Pairing 
dramatic scenes and fi rst- 
person narration with music and 
video, the companies deliver 
a multimedia examination of 
modern medicine in Hospital. 
Deemed a "raw, kinetic, in-your- 
face sociopolitical message" 
by Fabrik, the work draws on 
documentary material and the 
personal experiences of LAPD 
members — most of whom have 
battled poverty, addiction or 


Rhythm Nation 


The speed of April Verch’s dancing feet is 
pretty much the only thing that matches 
the speed of her bow. A native of Canada’s 
Ottawa Valley, the award-winning li ddler 
and step dancer was exposed to the region’s 
rich Franco-Celtic musical heritage at an 
early age. Also a singer-songwriter, she 
channels these strongly rooted traditions 
into bluegrass, country, old-time melodies 
and originals along with upright bassist 
Cody Walters and guitarist Hayes Gri° n. 
From this foundation, the three deliver 
an energetic show of toe-tapping tunes, 
including selections from their 2013 
release, Bright Like Gold. 

APRIL VERCH BAND 

Friday, January 17, 7:30 p.m., at Chandler 
Music Hall in Randolph. $20-30. Info. 728- 
6464. chandler-arts.org 


In Sickness and in Health 


5 

| 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEI 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers Kick 
off the weekend with Improvisation, community 
and laughter. No partner necessary, but clean, 
smooth-soled shoes required. North End Studio 
B, Burlington, beginner lesson, 7-7:45 p.m.: infor- 
mal dancing, 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info, 877-6648. 

fairs & festivals 

WATERBURY WINTERFEST: Folks revel in all 
winter has to offer with family-friendly activities 
including nordlc skiing, snowshoeing, broom 
ball, bonfires and more. See wtrbry-wlnterfest. 
org for details. See calendar spotlight. Various 
locations, Waterbury, 9 a.m.-7 p.m. $5 bracelet. 

film 

MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: In honor of 
Martin Luther King Jr., documentary and dra- 
matic films address social and environmental 
issues from around the world. See mountaintop- 
fllmfestival.com for details. Big Picture Theater 
& Cafe Waitsfleld, 2 p.m. $6-10; free for students 
with valid ID. Info. 496-8994, info®mountalntop- 
nimfestlval.com. 


games 

ALL ABOARD BOARD GAME NIGHT: Players Of all 
ages put their skills to the test with traditional 
American and European games. Adult accom- 



864-0123. 


health & fitness 


ADULT YOGA CLASS: YogaFit instructor Jessica 



INTERMEDIATE TAI CHI: Ruth Barenbaum leads 
participants through gentle^controlfed move- 

joint pain. Ilsley Public Lforary, Middlebury. 1-4 





CRAFTERNOON: Students In grades 4 through 



MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 



MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages 
join slng-alongswith Robert Resnlk. Daycare 
programs welcome with one caregiver for every 
two children. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 
10:30-11 a.m. Free; groups must preregister. Info. 



montreal 

HANAFUDA DENKT: See WED.15, 8 p.m. 
IGLOOFEST: See THU.16, 6:30-mldnlght. 


tmisic 

APRIL VERCH BAND: Bassist Cody Walters and 
guitarist Hayes Griffin accompany the acclaimed 

Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $20-30. 

CANADIAN FIDDLE STYLES WORKSHOP: 

Ing patterns and ornamentation techniques 
with participating musicians. Chandler Music 
Hall. Randolph, 3-4 p.m. $20: preregister. Info. 

LYLE LOVETT & JOHN HIATT: SOLD OUT. The 
acclaimed slnger-songwrlters join forces for an 
acoustic show. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 8 
p.m. $36.75-73.25. Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 


FULL MOON SNOWSHOE HIKE: Nature lovers 
explore Montpelier's hillsides by lunar light with 
North Branch Nature Center staff. Snowshoes 


Info, 229-6206. 


talks 

KATHY & JERRY KILCOURSE: In "Walking the 

their 475-mtle trek along the Camlno de Santiago 
de Compostela route through the French and 
Spanish Pyrenees. Green Mountain Club Visitor 
Center, Waterbury Center, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
244-7037. 


PAM PEARSON : The director of the International 





Yc_- ■’utcose .11 
$IX3:jV:,i.- 


TIMBE RLANE 

DENTAL tf|t 
GROUP i 1 1 


BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! WINTER SALE 


$100 OFF 


$200 OFF 

Y::. ’iiK ■ QSe 1 

S?oco woe- 


$500 OFF 


+ OUR $1,000,000 CONTEMPORARY & 
MODERN FURNITURE CLEARANCE SALE 

We need to make room tor new produdsl hundreds of Items are 
reduced 50% or more" Now is the lime to save Big! 

COME IN NOW - WHILE THE SELECTION IS BEST! 


Join your friends at the 
17th annual Kids VT 


SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 1 





calendar 





calendar 
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talks 

Paul Gillies : The attorney and historian consid- 

Info, 865-4556. ' 6 P 

theater 

Players Theater, Waltsfield, 4-6 

p.m. Free, Info, 793-4220. 


•Fighting the Good Fight: The Power of Ethics. 

4:30 p.m. Free 6 Info, 654-2536. 

Jr. ora Torio 2014: a 


Tue.21 


Mon .20 


shah Ti Tribal belly dance Wi Th 

5:30-6:45 p.m. $15. Info, 688-4464. * 

fairs & festivals 

sToWeWinTer carnival : See SAT.18,11 a.m. 
WaTerbury Win Terfes T: See FRI.17, 9 a.m.- 

filrn 

Moun TainTo Pf il M f esTival : See FRI.17, 2 p.m. 

games 

Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 651-5012. 

health & fitness 

Albans, 7-9 p.m. $25. ^ ^ 

cynThiaWar Wick seiler : The spiritual teacher 

Relationship to Persons, Places. Things and 

The neck doWn: Herbalist Dana L Woodruff 

Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info. 
223-8000, ext. 202. 

concentration. Cedar Wood Natural Health Center. 
South Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free; preregis- 
ter. Info, 863-5828. 
r .i J>P. e.d.: See WE0.15, 6-7 p.m. 

holidays 

Burlington, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4. Info, 864-1848. 

Waterman Building, UVM. Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 828-2180. 



Mead Chapel. Middlebury College. 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 


music 

charly & Mar Gaux : The Brooklyn-based Indie 

College. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1408. 

Store. South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
658-0030, info@prestomusic.net. 

Free. Info. 862-5017. 8 P 


seminars 

adul T coMPuTerWorksho P: An interactive 

9:30 a.m.-noon. $20; preregister. Info, 864-1502. 

theater 

Info, 540-0773. P 88 

words 


community 

Share Now, Barre. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 479-8544. 
exchan Ge: See FRI.17, 2-5:30 p.m. 

9:30 ptn! $5. Info. 448-2930. 8 

WhaT is nor Th?' : The Center for Circumpolar 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. ? 


Highgate Public Library, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 
868-3970. 

PoeTryWri TinGWorksho 

meetup.com. Info, 383-8104. 


fairs & festivals 

WaTerbury Win T 


T: See FRI.17, 10 a.m.-9 

film 

Moun TainTo Pf il M f esTival : See FRI.17, 4 p.m. 
'r ivers and Tides' : Thomas Riedetsheimers 

p.m.^ree; cash bar. Info, 865-7166. 8 

Walsh's 1949 film nolr about a psychopathic 

Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. Free; first come' first 
served. Info, 540-3018. 

food & drink 


games 

Library, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420, knorwood@ 

5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. ^ 8 

health & fitness 

achievin GhealTh Goals : SeeWED.lS.Cedar 
5:30-6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 863-5828. 

$5-7; preregister. Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 

Wellness Co-op. Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 


authentic self. Jenke Arts, Burlington, 9:30 a.m. 
Donations. Info, 279-6663. 

'MediTaTion: iT's noTWhaTyou Think!' : 

Into to the benefits of this calming practice. 

Vineyard, 5:45 p.m. $13. Info. 985-0090. 

6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 863-2569, 

holidays 

The Chal lenge of Inequality in the Post-Civil 

p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 8 

children s sToryTi Me: See FRI.17,10:30 a.m. 

Burlington, 3:15-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

fiddle f esT sToryTi McWiTh kaTieTrau Tz: 

Montpelier, 10:30 ajn. FreeJnfo. 223-3338. 
Preschool arTclass : See WED.1S, 10-11 a.m. 

Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. !, 

Free. Info, 878-4918. ^ 

skaTerTo Ts: SeeTHU.16,10 a.m. 

sToryTi Me aTThe aquariu M:SeeWED.15. 

WEd'tS, 10-10:45 a.m. V 

Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 


le: See WED.15,10 a.m. 


540-0186. 


language 

p.m. Free. Info, 540^0195. ** 

Street, Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info, 324- 

Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 864-5088. 

seminars 



SuppOVt a woman making the 



Cornell om'y BUrU ^ n m^conne^ 0 ons“rg 71M v em on^ 



*gj 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


art 

ACCESS ART CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for oil 

Colored Pencil. Block Print. 




Paste Bene. Berry Pie. Cookie 
Bake & Decorate. Yum. Full 

from Exit 12. Location: CVU High 
Info: 482-7194. http://cvuweb. 

ART & POTTERY IN 

JRY:Adult: Mon. a.m. 


247-3702. ewaIdewald@aoi.com, 

TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Great gift idea. 

Arts Burlington/Studio 266, 266 

Topaz Weis. 343-8172. topaz- 


Location: Middlebury Studio 
Middlebury. Info: Middlebury 


ayurveda 

AN AYURVEDIC CLEANSE 
COURSE: Take charge of your 

that stick. Free O&A call dates 

S130 /7-day cleanse. Location: 
310-7029, adena&adenaroseay- 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP BASICS: 


12:30-3 p.m. Cost: S2B0 /person: 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main SL. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING:Wheel 


$40 /person: S36/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

ARTIST MEET-UP & CRITIQUE: 


p.m. Cost: 520 /person: S18/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 
135 Church St.. Burlington, 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING: 


DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: ' is 

Mon.. Jan. 27-May 19. 6:30-8:30 
$7 /BCA members. Location: 


6-8:30 p.m. Cost: S280 /person: 
5252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 

person: SI84.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

DRAWING: In this Introductory 


DROP-IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL: Participants will 

30-May 22. 9:3041:3 0 i " ' 


BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 


Weekly on Wed.. Feb. 5-Mar. 26. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $200 / 
person: 5180/BCA members . 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

DROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 

Weekly on Fa. Jan. 31-May 23, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $6 /person; 

BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 

Cost: 512 /participant: Sll/BCA 


able) date! Students will learn 

p.m. Cost: 512 / participant : Sll/ 

520/couple: S18/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 250 

JEWELRY: LEATHER CUFFS: 


KIDS: ITSY BITSY FAHION 

members. Location' BCA Center. 


studio. Price includes one Fi red 


15. 1-3 p.m. 


st: $25/ 


Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

MIXED-LEVEL DARKROO M: 






6 -Apr. 3. 6-9 p.m. Cosh $275/ 
person: S247.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 

Cost: S160 /person: S144/BCA 


PHOTOGRAPHING ICE: Ice. 

session. Prerequisite: Intro SLR 


PRINTMAKING: ~ is introduc- 




PRINT: ETCHING: Join local 

Weekly on Man.. Feb. 3-Mar. 31. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $220 / person : 
$198/6 CA members. Location: 
BCA Print Studio, 250 Main St. 

PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 

ful. Weekly on Wed.. Feb. 5-Apr. 

2. 1:30-4:30 p.m. Cost: $325 / 
r S292.50/BCA members. 
rBCA Center. 135 Church 

PAINTING REALISM: Create 

a composition. Weekly on ' u„ 
Feb. 6-Mar. 13. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $160 /person; SI44/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PAINTING: OIL: Learn how to 


Weekly on Tue.. Feb. 4-Mar. 18. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: S200 / person ; 


SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 

6-Mar. 27. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5230 
Location: BCA Print Studio, 250 

THE UTILfTARIAN TEAPOT: In 


p.m. Cost: $20 /person; $IB/BCA 
Studio, 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

WHEELTHROWING II: Refi ne 


9:30 a.m.-noon. Cost: $280/ 
person; 5252/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 2 50 


GETTING SERIOUS ABOUT 
BUSINESS: is one-day 







computers 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: 200 offer- 

Internet Basics. iWant IPods & 


Google Sketchup. MS Word 

Use. MS Excel Basics. Excel 
Up: The Next Steps, Excel 






from Exit 12, Location: CVU High 
info: 482-7194. cvuweb.cvuhs. 


cooking 

ROASTING AND BRAISING 
PRIMER W/MOLLY STEVENS: 










SAVORY WINTER TARTS WITH 
MOLLY STEVENS: In a hands-on 




at the South End Kitchen. 7T6 
Pine SL. Burlington . Info: 864- 

SLOW FOOD LOCAL CHEESE 
TASTING: Explore the his- 




Jeff Roberts, author of the Atlas 
26. 5-7 p.m. Cost: $45 /person. 


craft 



Location: CVU High School, 369 
CVU R d„ Hinesburg. Info: 482- 



B-TRU DANCE W/DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 

age 4-13 also avail. $5 0/mo. 

ISO Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 


BEGINNER SWING-DANCE 

p.m . Cost: $40 /4-week series. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


266 Pine SL, Burlington. Info: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


p.m. Cost: $10 /1-hour, class. 
Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 





music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 
SEE PAGE 9 



‘I Claim the Blues’ 

Blues man Guy Davis talks about music, acting and his formative years in Vermont 

BY DAN BOLLES 



G uy Davis, 61, wears a lot of hats. 
He is a well-regarded actor, 
writer, composer and director. 
But fi rst and foremost, Davis is a 

Blues music and all its attendant tradi- 
tions are at the core of everything Davis 
does, from writing and performing his 
own stage plays to recording each of his 
15 albums, including his most recent, Juba 
Dance. That features several Davis origi- 
nals along with classic acoustic blues songs 
by seminal artists such as Blind Lemon Jef- 
ferson and Bertha "Chippie” Hill, among 
others. Davis' versions of songs such as 
“See That My Grave Is Kept Clean" and 
“Some Cold Rainy Day” help to draw a line 
from early acoustic blues music and his 
own works, collectively illustrating why 
Davis is widely regarded as a torchbearer 
forboth blues tradition and innovation. 

In advance of his show at the Tun- 
bridge Town Hall this Sunday, January 19, 
as part of the ongoing MountainFolk Con- 
cert series, Seven Days spoke with Davis by 
phone, one day after he gave a concert at a 
North Carolina prison. 

§ SEVEN DAYS: You have a significant 
£ connection to Vermont. You went to 
5 summer camp here, correct? 

< GUY DAVIS: Oh, yes. That was decades 
S ago. A summer camp called Killooleet. I 
j*j can only spell it if I sing the song. I can’t 
spell it straight out. I went from the ages 
of 8 to about 13. But that's where I fi rst saw 
^ hands-on guitar playing and fi ve-string 
jy banjo playing. 

3 SD: And Pete Seeger's brother ran the 
p camp, right? 

° GD: Yes, Pete’sbrother, John. He was the 
head of the camp. 

< SD: And you have a connection to [Ver- 
z mont folk singer] Rik Palieri? 

S GD: I've known him for years. I met him 
1/1 through Pete Seeger back in 1976 in New 
Jersey. We were in a group together 
called the Sloop Singers. Since that time, 
I've known him mostly through Pete and 
through gatherings that had to do with the 
Clearwater [Hudson River Sloop]. He had 
ui me up in Vermont a few years ago for a gig 
i at the Champlain Valley Folk Festival; I 
8 stayed with Rik and his wife. He was very 


good friends with Utah Phillips. And when 
he asked if I would play the folk festival, I 
told him yes, but that he had to pay me one 
dollar less than he paid Utah. 

SD:You've pursued acting alongside 
your music career. What were some of 
your acting highlights? 

GD: Oh, let’s see. I was in a movie called 
Beat Street in the '80s. And I was on the 
soap opera "One Life to Live.” 

SD: Wait ... really? 

GD: [laughs] Yes. I played a doctor. 

SD: Well, of course. 

GD: Most of my acting has been onstage. 
I’ve been in about fi ve di° erent theater 
companies. But the highlight of my acting 
career has to do with a piece that I wrote 
called The Adventures of Fishy Waters: In 


COME AWAY FROM MY 
SHOWS FEELING GOOD, 
UPLIFTEDINSOMEWAY. 

GUY DAVIS 


Bed with the Blues. It’s the story of a hobo. 
And he sits on a porch, drinking cider or 
beer, telling stories, tall tales. The most 
signifi cant story is how he leaves home 
and fi nds a hobo camp and how it changes 
his life. But it can be presented in a lot of 
di° erent ways — one act, several acts. It’s 
breathable, it expands and contracts. 


SD: You just performed at a prison in 
North Carolina. How did it go? 

GD: It went well. There were about200 
prisoners there from a population of about 
400. It was a good thing, if only for me to 
be able to let them know that I care. I think 
they appreciated it. 

SD: Why was playing a prison important 
to you? 

GD: It's important because these people 
are shut away from society, regardless of 
what they have or have not done. There 
are certain things that are very human that 
I'm trying to appeal to. I’m hoping that 
people come away from my shows feel- 
ing good, uplifted in some way, and feeling 
that whatever need to stand up is in me, 
they have the same creative spirit in them. 
I may have more musical skills or perform- 
ing skills, but those are malleable. You can 
get more, you can get less. But there is a 
creative spirit that lives in all of us. And I 
want those folks to see that, because they 
might need to see it more than anyone. 

SD: On your latest record. Juba Dance, 
you paired your original songs with 
some classic old blues tunes. How did 
you decide which covers fi t best along- 
side your own music? 

GD: I approached the record very freely. I 
don't constrain myself, I just do what feels 
good. So some of those songs were ones 
that I loved but maybe had never dared to 
do before, like “Some Cold Rainy Day” and 
“See That My Grave Is Kept Clean.” I want 
the world to hear me doing them, to a de- 
gree. But really I want enough of the qual- 
ity of the song itself to come through so 
that someone might say, “Well, how does 
Blind Lemon Je° erson sound when he 
sings it?” “How does Bertha ‘Chippie’ Hill 
sound when she sings ‘Some Cold Rainy 
Day?*” So I think that me placing covers 
alongside my own music tells people that 
I claim the blues. I’ve decided I don’t need 
to ask anyone's permission to put my songs 
with older, maybe even classic songs. I just 
hope it works. @ 

INFO 

Guy Davis, Sunday, January 19, 7:30 p.m. at 
the Tunbridge Town Halt, as part of the Moun- 
tainFolk Concert Series. $15/20. AA. 
mtnfolk.org 
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In the Year 2014 

At the start of a new year, it’s become 
tradition in this column to gaze ahead at 
the calendar and make some generally 
silly predictions about the year to come 
in local music. Typically, that piece 
would run in the first column of the 
year. But due to the circumstances and 
tone of last week's issue — a memoriam 
for andy -DJ a-dog- williams — it seemed 
crass to rim it then. 

So here is a slightly abridged version 
of that column, in which we again gaze 
into the crystal disco ball to see what 
2014 has in store. As always, these 
predictions are not to be taken seriously. 
After all, in the seven years we’ve been 
making them, not a single one has come 

After phish front man trey anastasio 
successfully lobbied the Seattle 
Seahawks to play the band’s song 
“Wilson” at Seahawks home games 
throughout the 2013 NFL season — an 
homage to phenom quarterback russell 
wilson, for the non-sports inclined — a 
number of NFL teams follow suit in 
2014, using songs written by bands with 
strong Vermont ties to pump up home 
crowds. 

In Minnesota, the Vikings use gogol 
bordello's "Start Wearing Purple” to 
introduce the violet-clad team. In San 
Francisco, the 49ers blast grace potter 
& the nocturnals' “Sweet Hands” every 
time receiver michael crabtree — a 
player famous for his incredible hands 


— catches a touchdown pass. Across the 
bay in Oakland’s Black Hole, neko case's 
‘Wild Creatures" becomes the anthem 
for the especially crazy sect of Raiders 
fans — and her song “Bracing for 
Sunday” is used in a run of general NFL 
marketing campaigns, james kochalka 
superstar's “Spread Your Evil Wings 
and Fly” becomes a hit at Philadelphia 
Eagles games — and at Finnigan's Pub 
on College Street in Burlington every 
Sunday afternoon. 

In a related story, during Super 
Bowl week in New York City, Wilson is 
seen at a party with Phish on the Bud 
Light Hotel cruise ship. In a shocking 
development, the normally clean-cut 
star QB fails a drug test mere days 
before the game and is not allowed to 
play. Seattle goes on to lose the Super 
Bowl to the Denver Broncos, 34-3. 
Wilson never returns to football and 
spends the next five years following 
Phish. 

The trend of local bands performing 
album-tribute shows continues, 
growing exponentially in popularity 
with Queen City audiences. By July, it’s 
discovered that Burlington bands have 
covered every single album in existence, 
threatening to throw the entire scene 
into chaos when bands are forced to 



play their own music again and once- 
eager crowds dry up to pre-tribute-era 
levels — save for tim lewis, who still 
manages to go to every show in town, 
despite all generally accepted laws of 
physics. 

In a twist of marketing brilliance, 
swale bill the release show for their 
new album as “Swell: A Tribute to 
Swale.” The show is moved from Radio 
Bean to the Higher Ground Ballroom, 
where the band plays a three-night run 
to accommodate the massive crowds. 

By tricking audiences into thinking 
they are watching a tribute act, Swell 
becomes the city’s most popular band, 
just edging out another beloved local 
group, WAILIN’ SPUD. 

Following the unexpected success 
of his new lamp shop, lee anoerson 
buys the remaining storefronts and 
apartments in the North Winooski 
Avenue building that houses the lamp 
shop, Radio Bean and jDuino! (Duende). 
Filled with galleries, bars and stages, 
the building essentially becomes an 
enormous adult playground that locals 
refer to as “Andersonville.” 

Waking Windows 4 in Winooski 
becomes the highest-grossing music 
festival in Vermont, out-drawing even 
the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 
Not that BDJF organizers are upset, 
having enjoyed one of their best years 
to date — perhaps in part to yet another 
provocative BDJF tagline: “OK, smart 
guy. You tell us what jazz really is!” 

WW4’s success is due to the novelty 
of using a city's entire downtown 
as a concert venue, which attracts 
international press and the interest of 
major indie acts, many of which are on 
the bill for a landmark, festival-closing 
concert held in the park thingie at the 
center of the city’s roundabout. 

Finally, following the success of the 
first Andy Williams Day, August 30 is 
declared an annual, citywide holiday 
in Burlington. On that day every year, 
skateboarding is made legal in all 
public spaces — as is smoking weed 
... unofficially, anyway — and amazing 
concerts take place all along Church 
Street, culminating in a massive D J 
battle at the end of the day. In front 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 









WED. 15 


burlington area 

ARTSRIOT: Meklit, Quiet Liar 


CLUB METRONOME: Drop It with DJ Dre 
DuBz (EDM), 9 p.m„ Free/$5. 18+. 

THE DAILY PLANET: Charlie Hilbert (blu 


JUNIPER AT HOTEL VERMONT: 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Dan I 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 


NECTAR'S: What a Joke! Comedy Open Mic 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda's Acoustic Soul 


central 

BAGITOS: Papa Greybeard (blues), 6 p.m., donation. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open Mic with John 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis Saves Wednesday 



WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m., free. 

Champlain valley 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Doug Perkins (acoustic). 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m„ free. 


northern 



PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m.. free. 


THU. 16 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: tyngustic Civilians present 



THE DAILY PLANET: Trio Gusto (Parisian jazz), I 


HALFLOUNGE: Haifa Half Comedy (standup), I 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: The 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Hot Waxxx with 
MONKEY HOUSE: This Time Stars Fall |rock). 8:30 





SKINNY PANCAKE: Town Mountain |bluegrass), B 

central 

CHARLIE O'S: DJ Crucible (metal), 10 p.m., free. 
SWEET MELISSA'S: The Hubcats (blues). B p.m„ 



Brass Balls On their latest record, Brass, Knoxville’s royal bangs peel away 
the hoary sonic layers of their earlier albums and deliver a sharply focused work. While 
the band's sound is noticeably leaner, the key underlying elements of its appeal remain 
intact, including chewy hooks, charmingly disaffected lyricism and charismatic rock- 
and-roll swagger. The band plays ArtsRiot in Burlington on Wednesday, January 22, 
with SoCal rockers bad suns and locals bible camp sleepover. 


northern 



y 


IR YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
IR HEALTHY LIVING 
IR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


RESOLUTION 
TO REALITY 


Join the Y in January, and 
we'll help you keep your 
fitness resolution all year long! 

• No Joining Fee 

• Free 30-Minute Fitness Assessment 

• Free 30-Minute Personal Training Session 

• Free T-Shirt - while supplies last 

www.gbymca.org 
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of Red Square, a small statue of two 
turntables is erected with a plaque 
that reads “In Memory of DJ A-Dog.” 
Amazingly, no one vandalizes it. Ever. 


There's actually no joke here. We 
should make that last one happen. 

BiteTorrent 

In case you couldn’t tell from the 
previous 900 words of, er, creative 
writing it's a slow week on the local 
music front. It’s just that time of year. 
But a few notable happenings this week 
bear mentioning... 


First up, this Friday, January 17, we 
have the debut of a new open-mic-ish 
series in the basement of the Goddard 
College library dubbed WordlCraft. The 
brainchild of mc mycelium, the series will 
feature a mix of spoken word, poetry 
and hip-hop, including a freestyle 
cypher. The series will take place on 
the third Friday of each month and will 
change venues each time. The inaugural 
edition will be broadcast on Goddard’s 
WGDR radio station. 


Moving 011, MARK OALY (eX-CHAMBERUN) 
has a new musical outlet he’s calling 
plato ears. In a recent email, Daly writes 
that his latest venture fuses classic soul 
samples with danceable electro beats, 
while taking cues from the likes of 

JUSTIN TIMBERLAKE, MIGUEL, BON IVER, FLEET 

foxes and radiohead. In other words, 
every hip sound that’s ever been hip. 

Perusing PE’s Soundcloud page 
bears out that notion. If justin vernon 
got together with starfucker to make 



some PBR&B slow jamz, it might 
sound something like PE’s “Cobra,” for 
example. You can catch Plato Ears at 
Nectar’s every Monday this month, and 
at ArtsRiot on Wednesday, January IS, 
with meklit and quiet lion. 


Last but not least, Stowe has had a 
notable live-music void since the 
Rusty Nail shut its doors about a year 
ago — which may or may not have had 
something to do with a rather notorious 
incident involving local punk band spit 
jack, whiskey, violence and vomit. After 
consulting with the 7D legal team, let’s 
say “not.” 

Anyway, recently a new Rust)' Nail 
Facebook profile appeared, teasing 
followers with possible music acts 
they’d like to see, names that ranged 
from locals such as the eames brothers 
band to superstars such as mos def. That 
raises the obvious question: Is the Rust)' 
Nail reopening? 

As reported in this week's Food 
News by corin hirsch, the answer is 
yes. (See page 41.) The Rusty Nail is 
scheduled to open again under new 
ownership by Presidents' Day weekend. 
And yes, the owners plan to have a 
healthy live-music schedule, though 
whether the Mighty Mos will be gracing 
VT remains to be seen. However, he is 
tight with death and rough francis, so 
you never know. 

In the meantime, Rusty Nail dudes, I 
do have Spit Jack’s number if you need 
it.® 



WEDNESDAY 1/15 
JOSH PANDA'S ACOUSTIC SOUL 
NIGHT 8PM (BURL) 

JAY EKIS 6PM (MONT) 

THURSDAY 1/16 
TOWN MOUNTAIN 9PM (BURL) 

"HARD-DRIVIN’ NORTH 
CAROLINA BLUEGRASS” 

$8 ONUNE, $1 0 AT THE DOOR 


SUNDAY 1/19 

BLUEGRASS BRUNCH SCRAMBLE! 

12PM • EVERY SUNDAY (BURL) 

OPEN IMPROV COMEDY JAM! 

7PM • EVERY SUNDAY (BURL) 

KAREN KRAJACIC 6PM (MONT) 

MONDAY 1/20 

KIDZ MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL! 

1 1AM • EVERY MONDAY (BURL) 

Full calendar at shlnnijpancalie.coin 


60 Lake St Burlington 540-0198 
00 Main Sfreef. Montpelier 2B2-CAHE 
Burlington International Rirport 



RUSTIC OVERTONES 

GANG OF THIEVES 

THE MICHELLE SARA BAND # 

THE PARTY CRASHERS 

TWIDDLE ' 

HALOGEN PRESENTS... A 

QUIET LION * 


ill (i II ifiln i 


[22 STATE STREET * MONTPELIER! 
n l WWW.POSITIVEPIE.COM [ fj 









COMEDY CLUB 


Plan your art adventures with the Seven Days Friday email bulletin including: 


0 Receptions and events 
0 Weekly picks for exhibits 
0 "Movies You Missed" 
by Margot Harrison 
0 News, profiles and reviews 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Tickets & Info: www.VermontComedyClub.com 
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c W E AT HER 


\ \Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 

Vermont's Most Trusted News Source 

1/wcaxWeatherTeam 
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Kind of Blue While North Carolina's town mountain are most readily 
classified as a bluegrass band, the quintet reflects a broad spectrum of grassy shades, 
blue and beyond. The band's 2012 album, Leave the Bottle, featured a smorgasbord of 
string-band styles, from hopped-up honky-tonk to whirling Celtic reels to gentle, John 
Hartford-inspired folk balladry. Catch them at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington this 
Thursday, January 16. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks (rock 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: G; 


THERAPY: therapy Thursdays with DJ NYCE (Top 


FRI.17 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: No Diggit 



MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: Audrey Bernstein 
MONKEY HOUSE: House Jawn (rock), 9 p.m.. $5. 


NECTAR'S: Seth Yacovone (solo acoustic bluest 1 



Ri RA IRISH PUB: Supersounds DJ (Top 40), 10 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Jc 







champlain valley 





northern 



PARKER PIE CO.: Celtic Acoustic Sessions. 6 p.m.. 


RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Friday Night 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Universal Ti 



THERAPY: Pulse with DJ 


central 

BAGITOS: Jen 
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Pete Sutherland with the 
Young Tradition Vermont 
Singers, Fartnland: The 
School Songs Project 


After more than four decades spent making music 
with everyone from the Arm and Hammer String 
Band to the Clayfoot Strutters, Vermont folk music 
icon Pete Sutherland has given us a bona fi de musical 
jackpot on his new CD , Farmland: The School Songs 
Project. In addition to years of playing and producing 
acoustic music hither and yon, Sutherland has spent 
many fruitful hours teaching songwriting workshops 
and making folk music more accessible for youngsters. 
Collaborating with the Young Tradition Vermont 
Singers, Sutherland has distilled his talent for 
writing catchy songs about Vermont and his genius 
for inspiring young musicians into a collection of 10 
originals. They could provide the core of outstanding 
elementary school music classes. 00 

There would be a lot to learn in those classes. Who 
knew that Monkton — Sutherland’s hometown — had 
a thriving industry in the mid-20th century of mining 
kaolin, aka china clay, a fi ne-grained white clay used 
for everything from whitening paper to formulating 
Kaopectate? Or that Washington, Vt. — just south 
ofBarreon Route 110 — was visited by a tornado in 
May 2009? Or that Richard Cote, a relative of one of 
the kids in a Sutherland songwriting class, was saved 


from going over Niagara Falls when his wedding ring 
miraculously caught on a nail?° 

A wealth of interesting and fun facts leap around 
in the songs on this collection, imbued with the 
wonder and excitement of the kids who worked with 
Sutherland to make them. 

The cherry on top of this musical sundae would 
be the CD’s title track and “Pepper Road,” two songs 
that glorify and celebrate the diminishing population 
of farmers and others in rural Vermont.°The songs 
are poignant, graced with Sutherland’s minimalist 
accompaniment on guitar, banjo or mandolin and the 
kids singing along on some of the refrains. This lovely 
collection is already a shoo-in for my vote as one of the 
very best V ermont recordings of 2 0 14. 

Pete Sutherland and members of Young Tradition 
Vermont will perform at All Souls Interfaith Gathering 
in Shelburne on Saturday, January IS. All proceeds 
from the sale of Farm land will go toward the costs of 
the group’s music-oriented trip to Northumberland 
later this year. 

ROBERT RESNIK 


— □ 


Matteo Palmer, 

Out of Nothing 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

You could be forgiven if you’ve never heard of 
fi ngerstyle guitarist Matteo Palmer. Outside of his 
classmates at Vergennes Union High School, few have. 
Well, aside from Will Ackerman, that is. 

Ackerman is the founder of Windham Hill Records, 
otherwise known as the most inf! uential new-age 
record label on the planet. When he was a VUHS 
sophomore, Palmer, now 17, reached out to Ackerman, 
who fives in Dummerston, about playing a concert 
Palmer was coordinating to benefi t the Vergennes 
Opera House. Ackerman agreed to play. At the show, 
he heard Palmer perform for the fi rst time and 
presumably had the same reaction that anyone will 
who listens to the kid's recently released debut album. 
Out of Nothing. To paraphrase: holy shit. 

The next day, Ackerman approached Palmer 
about mentoring the teenager through the recording 
process. As something of a guru in acoustic and new- 
age circles, Ackerman is constantly approached by 
musicians seeking his guidance. For him to seek out 



Palmer speaks volumes about the young musician’s 
talent. And the album says everything else. 

Through 50 minutes and 11 immaculately crafted 
instrumental compositions, Palmer’s near virtuosic 
skill is on display. If you can fi nd a sour note, a clam or 
fl ub, you have better ears than mine — or Ackerman's. 


Palmer plays with equal measures of elegance and 
energy, delivering fl uid melody fines and hammering 
rich, percussive phrases that are stunning on a 
technical level. 

But virtuosity can be its own worst enemy 
sometimes. To that point, what is most remarkable 
about Matteo Palmer is his sensitivity. Whether a 
result of Ackerman's teaching or his own maturity, 
Palmer performs with a sense of humility and grace 
that might be the envy of many players two and three 
times his age. He is delicate and precise, his tone pure 
and beautiful. Every note he plays, every tap of the fret 
board, every bend of a string, every ringing harmonic, 
is employed only in service to his ethereal and 
evocative compositions. The result is a rich tapestry of 
sound that’s both soothing and thrilling, and an album 
that signals the arrival of a brilliant young Vermont 

Out o/Nothingby Matteo Palmer is available at 
cdbaby.com. Palmer plays Radio Bean in Burlington on 
Friday, January 17. 

DAN BOLLES 
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Built to Thrill 

"Observing Vermont Architecture," Middlebury College Museum of Art 


S ay the words “Vermont” and 
"architecture” together, and 
the image of a barn — say, 
Waitsfi eld’s Round Barn — 
may spring to mind. But what about 
the Canal Street School in Brattleboro, 
an elegant beaux-arts work from 1892 
by McKim, Mead & White, who would 
complete their masterpiece, Manhat- 
tan’s old Penn Station, 18 years later? 

Or House II in Hardwick (1970), one of 
Peter Eisenman’sfi rst attempts at em- 
bodying architectural deconstructiv- 

Vermont is home to fi ne buildings of 
every major American style and era, and 
that is one of the pleasing insights of 
"Observing V ermont Architecture,” cur- 
rently on view at Middlebury College 
Museum of Art. The modestly scaled 
exhibit includes 20 framed black-and- 
white photos (only three feature barns) 
and a digital slideshow of 100 more no- 
table examples of architecture around 
the state. 

"The place is a real revelation if you 
look at it closely,” said Salisbury resi- 
dent Glenn Andres in the measured but 
enthused tones one might expect from a 
Midd professor of the history of art and 
architecture. Andres and his longtime 
collaborator, Calais-based photogra- 
pher Curtis B. Johnson, jointly created 
the exhibit 

The show is a tiny selection from a 
book project Andres and Johnson have 
been working on for 20 years: Build- 
ings of Vermont . The groundbreaking 
tome, detailing the signifi cance of 643 
photographed examples of architecture 
statewide, is forthcoming from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Press as part of its 
Buildings of the United States series. 

Both men have deep knowledge of 
local and general architectural his- 
tory. Johnson, now a full-time pho- 
tographer, was architectural historian 
at the Vermont Division for Historic 
Preservation from 1983 to 2000, during 
which time he edited books on the his- 
toric architecture of Addison and Rut- 
land counties. Andres has served since 
1986ontheV ermont Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation — the gover- 
nor-appointed body that recommends 
properties for the National Register of 
Historic Places. 



Johnson and Andres probably know 
more about Vermont’s built heritage 
than anyone. They started with the 
40,000-odd structures listed in the 

state and federal 
historic regis- 
tries, selected 900 
through an ago- 
nizing culling pro- 
cess, then were forced to cut that num- 
ber by nearly a third when UVA took 
over the series from Oxford University 
Press and introduced a new format The 
fi nal choices were required to cover “ev- 
ery period and genre and every part of 
the state,” Andres said. 

For the far smaller exhibit, the men 
followed similar guidelines. A large, cen- 
trally mounted map of the state marked 
with each building’s location shows a 
fairly even distribution of red tabs. The 
framed photos are arranged in roughly 
chronological groupings of two or three 
buildings. These begin with Rocking- 
ham's extraordinarily well-preserved 
meetinghouse, built between 1787 and 
1801 by John Fuller, and end with Ben- 
nington College’s Crossett Library, an 
International Style award winner from 
1959 designed by Pietro Belluschi, then 
dean of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Some of the selections are inevitable, 
such as Ammi B. Young’s 1838 classical 
statehouse in Montpelier and the 1885 
Romanesque gem that is Henry Hob- 
son Richardson’s Billings Library at the 
University ofVermont — two buildings 
widely viewed as the state’s most signif- 
icant. Another unsurprising inclusion is 
Stra° ord’s Town House, a white-spired 
beauty completed in 1801 whose very 
presence makes it worthwhile to live in 
Vermont. 

The looped slideshow, with non- 
chronological categories such as “un- 
usual and one-of-a-kind buildings” and 
“landmarks,” does hold surprises. One is 
auto-parts manufacturer Sonnax Indus- 
tries' 1997 postmodern facility in Rock- 
ingham, designed by Joseph Cincotta of 
the sustainability-oriented fi rm Line- 
Sync Architecture in Wilmington. 

On the exhibit’s opening day, John- 
son explained his methodology. Archi- 
tectural photography is an art in itself, 
and his crisp, closely cropped shots are 
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stunning. Taken with a D800 Nikon, 
they capture each building at the time 
of day and in the weather that best ex- 
pose its architectural details. 

“A little earlier — say, 20 minutes 

— and you wouldn’t have gotten this 
depth,” Johnson said, pointing to 
the precisely shadowed French Sec - 
ond Empire detailing on the Morgan 
Horse Farm Barn in Weybridge (Clin- 
ton G. Smith, 1878), which he shot on 
a sunny day. A building in Canaan’s 
Alice M. Ward Memorial Library re - 
quired multiple trips and a 20-mil 
limeter lens to minimize the library’s 
lawn sign and show off its exemplary 
second-story recessed arch. 

Johnson took all-new digital pho - 
tographs for the exhibit owing to his 
publisher’s copyright restrictions, 
though many early originals in the 
project are on film. He handled the 
project’s logistics and focused on ag - 
ricultural and vernacular buildings; 
Andres covered those in architectural 
high styles. 

“Observing Vermont Architecture” 
makes it clear why the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation twice de - 
dared Vermont the only state to be a 
"national historic treasure.” That hap- 
pened most recently in 2004, noted 
Andres, in response to Walmart’s ef - 
fort to build 11 new stores in the state. 

The exhibit will likely inspire view 
ers to embark on V ermont road trips 

— past some key barns, yes, but also a 
host of churches, university buildings, 
town meetinghouses and private resi- 
dences. In Stowe, for example, a 1938 
ski lodge off the Mountain Road called 
the Hob Nob, designed by Royal Barry 
Wills in a rustic modernist style, set 
the image of the ski industry for half 

a century. 

AmY lill Y 


iNFo F 1 

"observing Vermont Architecture’ at Mid- 
dlebury c ollege Museum of Art, through 
March 23. exhibit photographer curtis B. 
Johnson gives an illustrated lecture and 
gallery talk, "photographing Vermont's Ar- 
chitecture," on Thursday, January 23, 4:30 
p.m. in Mahaney Room 125. middlebury.edu 


ongoing 


burlington area 

’ To, 578-1968. 

Info, 540-0406. 


31 at new Moon cafe in Burlington. Info. 3B3-1505. 

speaking volumes In Burlington. Info. 540-0107. 

'dorot Hy And Herb vogehFi Fty works For 

Balth. Judy Rifka. pat steir and Richard Tuttle: 'eAt: 
tH e so CiAl I iFe o F Food' : A student-curated 

Burlington. Info. 656-0750. 

777-3686. 






Gallery. Flynn center, in Burlington. Info. 652-4500. 


t Aiks & 
events 


Brandon. Info. 247-4295. 

re CePtions 

r iCH Fedor CHAk, gAlen 

an installation titled "The 




works by the local artist. 

January 22.3-4:30 p.m. 










Burlington. Info. 660-9005. 

seABA. Through February 28 at s peeder & earl's 


center. UvM in Burlington. InfD, 372-4182. 




I tbrary In Burlington. Info. 865-7211. 

'tHelAbels For libAtions roAdsHow':An 

Burlington. Info, 660-9005. 

central 

Info, 485-2183. 

budd Hist tHA ngk As: Beautiful scrolls by various 

223-0043. 

'eArt HAs muse: beAuty, degr AdAtion, Ho P 








® gEt Your Art Show li StEDhErE! 
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art 


CENTRAL VT SHOWS « P.67 

HEALING ARTS FOR WOMEN EXHIBIT: The monthly 

Library in South Royalton. Info, 763-7094. 

HOLIDAY SHOW: Small works by artist members in 
31 at T\vo Rivers Printmaking Studio in White River 

'INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES': Compiling pho- 

'JUICE BAR' WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 

Gallery in Rochester, info. 767-9670. 

JANICE WALRAFEN. 'Grief and Praise.' decorative 

Studio in Montpelier. Info. 223-1242. 

JOAN HOFFMAN: Oil and watercolor impressionist 

Randolph. Info. 728-9676. 

KATE REEVES: "My WinterWorld.' watercolor 

February 12 at Norman Williams Public Library in 
Woodstock. Inlb. 4S7-2295. 

RUDDY ROYE: Telling Stories/ an exhibit of 

Poultney. Info. 287-8398. 



J Oil 11 Hoffmann South Royalton artist Joan Hoffmann’s cheerfully impressionistic, color-saturated oil and watercolor 
“adventure paintings" of birds and open landscapes seem to draw equally from her background in bold Asian brushwork and her 
enthusiasm for painting en plein air. “I am integrally connected to the landscape by painting, teaching and preserving the wild places 


'SHARED LANDSCAPE': Kim Ward and Terri Kneen 


I explore," the painter and educator writes on her website. The Chandler Downstairs Gallery in Randolph is exhibiting a collection of 
Hoffman's paintings through February 19 and will hold a reception on February 8. Hoffman, who has taught painting classes around 
the country, will give an informal lecture on the history of American landscape painting. Pictured; "Covered Bridge." 
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John Bisbee: New Blooms 

On view January 18 - May 26 

New work by John Bisbee. The Maine sculptor transforms everyday 
nails into works of art by manipulating individual spikes and welding 
them for the finished form. Reception with the artist, Friday, Jan. 17, 
7-9 pm, Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education. 




ART SHOWS 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

ART FOR THE 99% Submit your original work, 
under $50 by February 18. The 99 Gallery and 

ARTS WALK ARTISTS WANTED The 

CALLING ALL CRAFTERS Do you have 

GALLERY 6 CALL TO ARTISTS Gallery 


EXPOSED! Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 

HEART ATTACK! - A VALENTINE'S EXHIBIT AT 


THE NITTY GRITTY Often Vermont Is depicted 


VERMONT ARTISTS WEEK AT VERMONT 
STUDIO CENTER April 28-May 5. VSC's annual 

WATERBURY ARTOBERFEST 2014 Be the 

ILLUMINE': CALL FOR PHOTOS ForTllumlne’ 

INDOOR ARTIST YARD SALE! The Space 

CREATIVE COMPETITION The Space Gallery 

be labeled with the title, medium and price. 
Drop off at 266 Pine Street from noon on 


SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE': A twofold 


Info, 875-1018. 


Info. 359-5001. 

champlain valley 

'FULL HOUSE': An exhibit of works in a variety of 


NEW LIVES, NEW ENGLAND': Weaving, henna art 

Center in Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 


'OBSERVING VERMONT ARCHITECTURE': 

23 at Middlebury College Museum of Art. Info, 


PAUL BOWEN: 'Sculpture: 1973-2013,' works 

Rutland. Info, 468-6052. 

'SMALL TREASURES': Small-scale artwork and 

Guild. Info. 247-4956. 

STEPHEN SCHAUB: Mixed-media works that 

TOM MERWIN: Abstract paintings by the Vermont 
465-4071. 


What s Up HI 

Wednesday - Ray Vega Quartet/8PM 
Friday - DJ Disco Phantom/9PM 
Monday -Trivia/7PM 

January 25th - Vermont’s Funniest Comedian 
Showcase, $5 at the door/ 8pm 


February 1st - Farmer’s Dinner, $55 
per person by reservation/6:30pm 


'VERMONT 
| SYMPHONY 
1 ORCHESTRA 

enriching lives through music 


www.vso.org 


PRESE 


TE ]T 2013/2014 Robert De Cormier, 

j\/| r\ conductor 

1 y 1 fl . 1 ^ 1 t Jonita Lattimore. 

works ?- 


senes 





Celebrating 

Robert De Cormier and the 
20th Anniversary of the 
VSO Chorus 


FEATURING 

BERNSTEIN 
Chichester Psalms 


BRAHMS 

Eirt deutsches Requiem 


Saturday, January 25, 2014 

8:00 pm at the 

Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington 


SPONSORED BY: 

Willie 

Racine^ 


2013/2014 \/ O 

CO-SPONSOR: V 1 

MEDIA SPONSOR: 

Slf/i 101-7 FM 




Musically 
Speaking, 
7:00 pm 


TICKETS: 

802-86-FLYNN, 

flynntix.org 



art 


165 

JOBS 


71 

COMPANIES 


14 

PAGES 


Find a new job in 
the center classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 

• "I SEVEN DAYS 

J®DS 




Paul BOWen Sculptor Paul Bowen grew up in a beach town in Wales and brought his love of the sea with him to this side 
of the pond. For 30 years he’s been combing the shores of Cape Cod for driftwood and other scavenged materials to use in his intricate 
abstract sculptures, giving new form to washed-up detritus that might have come from ships, crates, barrels or houses. Now landlocked 
in the Green Mountains and teaching at Dartmouth College, Bowen has taken his affinity for “earthy wood art" inland. “Sculpture: 
1973-2013," at the Castleton Downtown Gallery in Rutland, exhibits old and new works. Since coming to Vermont, Bowen’s style has 
evolved rather than shifted radically — he still tends to favor circles of unfinished wood, punctuated by planks or resting on horizontal 
shelves, these sometimes overflowing with stacks of marble and boughs of branches, or speckled with tar. Bowen's precise sense of 
geometry and rough materials are an evocative combination; the sculptures are open to interpretation, but you can feel where they 
came from. Through February 15. Pictured: “Hedge." 




ART SHOWS 



Abbie Bowker if the 

past few weeks’ ice and rain dampened 
your affection for Vermont’s wintery 
landscape, a trip to see Abbie Bowker’s 
original prints at the Brownell Library 
in Essex Junction might be the right 
antidote. Inspired by the Robert Louis 
Stevenson poem of the same name 
("Black are my steps on silver sod/ 
Thick blows my frost}' breath abroad/ 
And tree and house, and hill and lake/ 
Are frosted like a wedding cake”), the 
exhibit “Winter-Time" features new 
and old silk-screen prints from the local 
artist, whose Vermont roots provide the 
muse for a sizable body of landscape 
work. Though all that frost and silver sod 
could feel like overkill in mid- January, 
Bowker’s richly textured prints and fine 
eye for detail might inspire gallerygoers 
to look around with new eyes. ‘Winter- 
Time" is on view through January 29. 
Pictured: “Abbie’s Trees.” 

regional 

JULES OE BALINCOURT: A premier exhibit of 

Museum of Fine Arts. Info. 514-285-2000. 


SPLENOORE A VENEZIA: ART AND MUSIC FROM 
THE RENAISSANCE TO BAROQUE IN VENICE’: An 



‘STUDIO SELECTIONS': Work by current students 




Every Wednesday thru March 26th 

(except February 19th) 

ski & ride at Jay Peak for just 


$21 


with your WIZARD CARD! 


0WK0 

if 


Get your free Wizard Card now at WIZN events or www.wian.coni |||| 

.. ' — - - - V m M 


! 




woterpark 
Wednesdays! 

* Flash your Wizard card and get 

PU M P 3 ^ ^ P nce wafer fan 
H0USE at Jay Peak's Pumphouse Waterpark! 


INDOOR WATERPARK 









NEW IN THEATERS 

THE BEST OFFER Geoffrey Rush plays a snobbish 

Paradlsot. With Sylvia Hoeks. (124 min. R. Savoyl 
DEVIL'S DUE Cross Paranormal Activity with What 

V/H/S veterans Matt Bettinelli-Olpin and Tyler 
JACK RYAN: SHADOW RECRUIT Chris Pine plays 
terrorist plot. With Kevin Costner, Keira Knightley 
Welden) 

THE NUT JOB Will Amett supplies the voice of a 


Welden) 


NOW PLAYING 


Linings Playbook ) Russell directed. (138 min, R) 


ratings 


Ac = could've been worse, but not a lot 


**** = smarter than the average bear 
****★ = as good as it gets 


ANCHORMAN: Tl 

AUGUST: OSAGE C0UNTY*l/2 Tracy Letts adapted 


directed. (110 min. NR) 

FROZEN HHH1/2 In the latest Disney animation. 

(108 min. PG. Bijou. Essex, Majestic, Marquis. 


(126 min, R) 

THE HOBBIT THE DESOLATION OF SMAUG 

THE HUNGER GAMES: Cl 


INSIDE LLEWYN DAVIS**** Oscar Isaac plays 

THE LEGEND OF HERCULES* The ancient Greek 

and Scott Adkins. Renny Harlin directed. (99 min, 

LONE SURVIVOR**** Mark Wahlberg stars in 
the fact-based account of an ill-fated 2005 Navy 

(The Kingdom ) directed. (121 min, R) 

MANDELA: LONG WALK TO FREEDOM*** Idris 

With Naomie Harris and Terry Pheto. Justin (The 
Other Boleyn Girl) Chadwick directed. (139 min, 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




GfftoeSPaoe 


The 1999 film by Mike Judge 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 23 

6:00 Pre-Film Discussion 
6:45 Film Screening 

UVM'S BILLINGS LECTURE HALL 

The 2014 UVM Rim Series explores the 
idea of labor through an office comedy 
( Office Space), a quirky documentary 
( Fast Cheap & Out of Control), and 
consciousness-raising political films (Salt 
of the Earth and The Front). Join fellow 
film-lovers for screenings and stimulating 
discussions throughout the year. 


$10 Adults (per film) 

Buy a movie pass and attend 
all four films for just $30 


To learn more or to purchase 
a pass, please visit the Lane 
Series website at: 

www.uvm.edu/laneseries 
or call 802-656-4455 


UVMFILMAND 


.FILM 


O 


Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS ST 

sevendavsvt.com ■ 





movies 


show times 


BiG picture theater 


friday 17 — thursday 23 


BiJou cineple X 4 

3293, bl)ou4.coi 


esse X cinemas & 
t-re X theater 

21 Essex Way, S30G. Essex 879- 


7,9:35. 'devil's due Thu: 10. 
Frozen 12. 2:20,7:05. her 1, 




friday 17— thursday 23 

1:20, 3:50,7. Mon to Thu: 3:50, 

'The nut Job in 3d Fri and Sat: 
? 6:30. Mon to Thu: 3:40, 6:30. 

^ capitol showplace 


4:40, 9:25. Thu: 4:40. The wolf 
of wall street 1,4:45,8:30. 
Friday 17— thursday 23 
a merican hustle 12:50.3:50, 

3:05.5:20.7:30.9:35. Frozen 12. 
The hobbit: The desolation of 

shadow recruit 12:30,2:50, 
5:10,7:30, 9:50. The I egend 

majestic 10 




> Sat to Mon: 3:40. Frozen 3d Sat 
8 to Mon: 12:30. The hobbit: The 


a merican hustle 1:35,4:30. 

Banks 1:05.3:45.6:25.9:05. 


Friday 17 — thursday 23 


ir Quis theatre 


7. Wed and Thu: 7. Frozen Sat 

to Tue: 3:30, 7. Wed and Thu: 7. 


merrill 's ro Xy 






Friday 17 — thursday 23 




continues 1:40.4:05.6:30,9. 
Frozen 1:20, 3:40. The hobbit: 



Frozen 6:25. The hobbit: 

catching Fire 9:05. 
Friday 17— thursday 23 


Fri: 6:30. Sat to Mon: 12:45. 3:1 
6:30, 9:05. Tue to Thu: 6:30, 
9:05. 'The nut Job 6:30, 9. *Th 
n ut Job 3d Sat to Mon: 1. 3:15. 


Closed for the: 


Friday 17— thursday 23 

'The Best offer Fri: 6. 8:15 


8:30. Mon to Thu: 6: 


the savoy theater 


sunset drive -in 
theatre 

off Rte. 127, Colchester, 862- 


stowe cinema 3 pie X 


Friday 17— thursday 23 

7. 9:10. Mon to Thu: 4, 7:15. The 

9:20. Mon to Thu: 4. 7:15. 


welden theatre 

527-7888. weldentheaue.com 

The Book Thief 7:05. The hobbit: 

Friday 17 — thursday 23 


in: 4:30,7. 9:30. Mon to Thu: 


and Sun: 2:10. 4:15 (3D], 6. 9:3 


Friday 17 — thursday 23 


Breakdown 6. 8:15. inside 


look up showtimes on your phone! 




MOVIE CUPS = 


QUIT SMOKING IN 2014 


NOW PLAYING « P.73 


PHILOMENAH Stephen (The Queen) Frears 

SAVING MR. BANKS*** Emma Thompson plays 

Side) Hancock directed. (125 min. PG-13) 

THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY**l/2 Ben 

also directed by Stiller. With Adam Scott and 
Kristen Wile. (120 min. PG) 


ENOUGH SAID****A masseuse (Julia Louis- 

FRUITVALE STATION ****1/2 Michael B. Jordan 

LEE DANIELS' THE BUTLER*** A White House 

Oyelowo. (132 min, PG-13) 

RIDDICK **1/2 Vin Diesel once again plays a 
planet. With Karl Urban and Katee SackhofF. David 
SHORT TERM 12**** Young supervisors struggle 
writer-director Destin Daniel Cretton. With Brie 


NEW ON VIDEO 

20 FEET FROM STARDOM**** Background 
Morgan Neville. (90 min. PG-13) 


THE SPECTACULAR N0W**l/2 A high school 

(95 min, R) 

YOU'RE NEXT ***1/2 A wedding anniversary 

West (95 mia R) 


Kimberly Peirce. (99 min, R) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


result: a raft of performers have canceled 
their SeaWorld appearances. 

I n 2010, an experienced trainer named 
Dawn Brancheau was killed by an 
orca named Tilikum during a SeaWorld 
show. Nearly 20 years earlier, the same 
whale (according to some witnesses) had 
drowned a trainer at his original home in 
a British Columbia sea park. Tilikum is 
also considered responsible for the death 
of a disturbed man who decided to “swim 
with the whales” at SeaWorld in 1999. 



Blackfish 


Scientists call it orca. Native Americans call 
it blackfish. SeaWorld calls it Shamu. 
Gabriela Cowperthwaite's Oscar-shortlisted 
documentary argues that we should treat 
the killer whale with more respect. The 


Trainer carelessness? Psychotic animal? 
Or proof that orcas don’t belong in 
captivity?... 


At 

VEP 


ulture 


sevehdaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


GET PAID FOR 

YOUR 

NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


Volunteers will complete 
computer tasks and 
questionnaires. 

This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

CALL 802-656-4849 
EMAIL effects@uvm.edu 




PERSONAL TRAINING 
SPINNING • YOGA J 


1050 Hinesburg Rd, So. Burlington • www.fitnessoptionsvt.com 
Call for Appointments: 863-4848 • FREE Consultation 
LIKE US ON ± 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn’t everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

B LIKE/FAN/STALK US sevendays-socialclub 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31). CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-3). & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 






SELL YOUR 

STUff/ 



CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your stuff for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 



STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.--^ 





NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet 


First Things First 

A Pakistan International Airlines flight 
was preparing for an on-time depar- 
ture from the Lahore airport to New 
York City when the pilot learned that 
the airline’s cost-cutting policy limited 
the in-flight menu to peanuts, chips 
and cookies. He demanded “sandwich- 
es at any cost,” even though the cater- 
ing department informed him they had 
to come from a five-star hotel in town 
and that getting them would take more 
than two hours. The pilot insisted. The 
sandwiches finally arrived, and the 
flight took off two and a half hours late. 
PIA official Mashhood Tajwar said the 
airline considered the delay “serious" 
and intended taking action “against 
those responsible for it.” (ABC News) 

Slightest Provocations 

Helen Ann Williams, 44, stabbed a 
man with a ceramic squirrel when he 
returned home without beer because 
the stores were closed, according to 
sheriff's deputies in North Charleston, 
S.C. (Associated Press) 

Police arrested Dana Allen, 40, for as- 
saulting her neighbor during an ongo- 
ing argument over a doormat at their 
apartment complex in Des Moines, 
Iowa. The victim said the doormat 
belongs to her, but Allen kept moving it 
to her own door, (pes Moines Register) 


Anti-Flotation Device 

A new submarine built for the Span- 
ish navy turned out to be too heavy 
and sank when launched. Officials said 
that the 233-foot Isaac Peral, costing 
1.9 billion pounds, was at least 75 tons 
overweight. Officials indicated that 
correcting the problem would take two 
years. (Britain's Daily Telegraph) 

SEATTLE POLICE ARRESTED 
LYDELL COLEMAN FOR 
having sex with a 
sandwich-shop window. 

Speak English 

During a presentation about proposed 
traffic improvements in Albuquerque, 
N.M., project lead engineer Jim Hei- 
mann was discussing building a traffic 
circle when he referred to the “queue” 
of cars that would form waiting to 
enter the circle. “This is America,” a 
woman in the audience yelled. “We 
don’t say 'queues’ in America. We say 
'lines.' We stand in line, we wait in line. 
We do not queue.” Presenters subse- 
quently abandoned the word “queue” 
for the remainder of the meeting, 
although no one objected to repeated 
use of the British term "roundabout.” 

( Albuquerque Journal ) 


Next Step: Uniforms 

After reviewing200,000 video applica- 
tions, the Dutch nonprofit Mars One 
advanced toward its goal of sending 
40 volunteers on a one-way trip to 
the Red Planet in 2025 by narrowing 
the field of applicants to 1,058. The 
initial cut separated "those who we 
feel are physically and mentally adept 
to become human ambassadors on 
Mars from those who are obviously 
taking the missions with much less 
seriousness,” Mars One cofounder Bas 
Lansdorp said, including “a couple of 
applicants” whose videos showed them 
in the nude. (ABC News) 

Solution Begets New 
Problem 

E-cigarettes are causing flat tires 
because smokers are throwing spent 
nicotine cartridges out car windows as 
if they were cigarette butts. “We have 
seen usually one or two a week punc- 
turing the tire,” said Tony Dewildt, 
manager of Belle Tire in Bay City, 
Mich. "They’re made out of metal, so 
when they slash a tire, they usually 
leave a pretty big gash in it.” Dewildt 
pointed out that the puncture usually 
is too big to repair, requiring victims of 
e-cigarette cartridges to buy new tires. 
(Flint’s WNEM-TV) 

We Have a Wiener 

Police arrested Deharra Waters after 
he ran through a bingo hall in Louis- 
ville, Ky., with his pants down yelling 
“Bingo!” Officers noted that Waters 
appeared intoxicated but didn’t con- 


firm whether he actually had a Bingo. 
(United Press International) 

Transparent Relationship 

Seattle police arrested Lydell Coleman, 
36, for having sex with a sandwich- 
shop window. According to charging 
papers, which reported the accounts of 
two women witnesses, after dropping 
his pants and mashing himself against 
the cold glass at Sub Shop, “Coleman 
was observed making sexual motions 
on the glass window that were de- 
scribed as ‘humping’ and rubbing his 
genitals against the window.” 
(Seattlepi.) 

Suspicion Confirmed 

Researchers who examined 18 studies 
of links between sugar-sweetened soft 
drinks and obesity found that 10 of the 
12 studies claiming no connection to 
the soft-drink industry concluded that 
sugary drinks were associated with 
obesity and weight gain. Five of the six 
that reported receiving funding from 
Coca-Cola, PepsiCo and the American 
Beverage Association insisted there 
was insufficient evidence for a con- 
clusion. “I wouldn't say that industry 
participation alone is enough to dis- 
miss the study’s results in the whole of 
nutrition research,” lead author Maira 
Bes-Rastrollo of Spain’s University of 
Navarra said, “but...” (PLOS Medicine 
via the JVew York Times) 


Bl ISS by Harry 


tEDr All 



"don't look at me, you're the one who brought him the newspaper." 


MARCH 31, 2004 
FALLUJAH . IRAQ 


WE’RE ABOUT TO BE. 
AMBUSHED, SHOT 
AND BURNED- THEN 
HUNG FROM A BRIDGE. 
THEY ’LL AVENGE US 
BY SHOOTING UP THE 
CITY. THEN, IO YEARS 
FROM NOW, AL QAEDA 
WILL BE IN CHARGE AGAIN 





RED MEAT discomfort food MOXCOnnO n 
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HELLO' I'M INFLUENTIAL OPINION 

columnist DAVID BROOKS! 

WHEN I WAS YOUNGER, I USED 
TO SMOKE A LITTLE REEFER- - 

—BUT I AGED out of THAT! 1 

AND NOW, Z FIND THE WHOLE 
THINGVAGU£LYWXM£remM 

^rawHIclM^WHY ^OPPOSE® 

1 LEGALIZATION. 

1 SURE, OUR DRUG LAWS DESTROY 

LIVES— AND DISPROPORTIONATELY 
| IMPACT MINORITIES AND THE POOR— 

—BUT STATES WHICH LEGALIZE 
WEED NURTURE "A MORAL ECOLOGY 
IN WHICH IT IS A Btr HARDER 
TO BE THE SORT of PERSON MOST 
ofuSWANTTO 

AND ISN'T THAT WHAT'S REALLY 
IMPORTANT? 


[you HjGinWfiOitoSIR! rH 8 


ELF CAT 



THE END? 






s. But this week, t'm wondering if you will 


B BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 877-873-4888 



We are excited to announce the addition of 

Dr. Kirsten Nielsen N.D. to the team at Vermont Naturopathic Clinic! 

Dr. Nielsen works with patients of all ages to help them toward optimal health. She has joined VNC after leaving a position 
in a large multidisciplinary clinic in Alaska. She brings extensive clinical experience in womens health and reproductive health, 
lifestyle medicine, chronic disease prevention, metabolic disorders and weight management, and emotional wellness. 
Come to her free lecture on Vitamin D: Tuesday January 21 st, 6-7pm at Healthy Living. 


Call us today at our convenient 
South Burlington office to discover how 
naturopathic care can work for you! 

Dr, Kirsten Nielsen N.D. 


Vermont Naturopathic Clinic 

Primary Care, Sports Medicine, Integrative Oncology, Functional Medicine 

802.448.3388 • naturopathicvermont.com 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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emotional level with others, i love with 

WhimSicAl Art! St SEEkiNg SAmE 








W51VEN Aegfa^MEN 

hAppY, fuN AND rEADY I 


pASSioNAt E. SpoNtANEou S ANO 
opEN-miNOED 

loving this beautiful little city. I would 


from you. patrlcla05403. S3, Q 
WANNA goo NAN ADVENtur E? 


comESkAtEWithm El 


CliRleUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 see photos of 

this person online. 
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For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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I have large, long labia — and I don’t like them. What 
is the use of them during lovemaking? 



I ip r eading 



I have written before about the Large Labia Project, 
a Tumblr blog that aims to shine light on the beauty 
of large and asymmetrical labia. I highly recommend 
you check it out, but be careful, because it's not safe 
for work! There's no "wrong" way to have labia — they 
come in all shapes and sizes. Some lips are petite 
and tuck neatly into the labia majora, while others 
are voluminous and protrude, especially when 
aroused. 

As far as sexual function, there is some evidence 
to support that women with larger labia experience 
enhanced sexual pleasure. It makes sense — the 
larger the labia, the more nerve endings to be 
stimulated. And there's substantial anecdotal 
evidence to suggest that large labia provide 
enhanced visual and tactile stimulation — plenty of 
erotica and pornography for admirers of larger lips. 

Sadly, the internet holds a bevy of self-esteem- 
busting information about labia. Do a search for 
"large labia" on Google and you'll be served ads for 
labia reduction and labiaplasty — a procedure to 
correct "irregular" labia. Rack these medical "fixes" 
right up there with senseless plastic surgeries, 
bleached butt holes and lip injections. You don't 
need ’em. Your lips are perfect as they are, and the 
sooner you fall in love with them, the sooner others 
will, too. 
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Need advice? 

email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





The parties are over. 
Resolutions have been broken. 
But all is not lost... 
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HERE’S TO A HEALTHY 

NEW YEAR! 


Proudly providing tons op 
LOCAL and ORGANIC 
PRODUCE and 
MADE-TO-ORDER, 
ALL-ORGANIC JUICES 
and SMOOTHIES 





